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MISCELLANY. 


ON WATER-SPOUTS., 
[Concluded from Chronicle, October 3.} 


ON THE ACTUAL NATURE OF A WATER-SPOUT, 





If, after all this, we ask what a water-spout really 
is, the answer would be, it is a whirlwind (luftwir- 
bel). By itself, a water-spout is not more visible than 
air itself, but those portions which are mixed either 
with vapor, drops of water, or solid matter, become 
visible. 

The source of this vortex is not to be sought in 
the lower regions. There is no peculiarity of the 
earth’s crust with which the phenomenon of water- 
spouts seems to be connected ; for they occur in coun- 
tries of the most diversified constitution, as, for ex- 
ample, in volcanic as well as in non-voleanic districts. 
In the sea, also, there seems to be no condition of the 
water or of the bottom, on which their occurrence is 
dependent. Just as little can these vortices be pro- 
duced by the winds prevailing at the earth’s surface, 
for they take pluce most frequently in the midst of a 
serene atmosphere. They must, therefore, have their 
origin in the upper regions. 

Owing to the circular motion of water-spouts, all 
the parts exhibit a centrifugal action towards the cir. 
eumference. This force, as is well known, is a 
necessary consequence of the nature of rotatory 
motion. But any one, even who is not acquainted 
with the laws of circular motion, can form a perfect 
idea of this matter by taking a transparent vessel, as 
for example a flask, filled with a mixture of sand and 
water, and by soine means or other turning it round 
on a perpendicular axis; the heavier portions will 
then be observed in the outside, and the lighter in the 
middle. ‘Those portions which are carried to the 
greatest distance from the middle, are at the same 
time curried upwards; this takes place because the 
agency which drives them outwards finds a limit at 
the circumference, which forces the particles that are 
in motion to ascend—the only direction in which they 
can yield to the pressure. We may be easily con- 
vinced that this action also takes place in the open 
air, by distributing smoke in the air, from a tobacco 
pipe for example, and then, at a distance of one or 
two feet, producing a rapid rotatory movement, when 
the extension of the whirlwind becomes apparent by 
means of the smoke. ~ 

Owing to the rotatory motion, the particles in the 
middle must also have a centrifugal action, and there 
must thus arise a great rarefaction of the air at the 
centre. So long as the whirlwind does not reach the 
earth, the air must ascend to fill up the vacant space 
which has been left by the particles of air proceeding 
outwards. The air must therefore stream in anew 
from all directions, so that when it has no particu- 
larly progressive rapidity, those objects which are 
carried round by it must be directed to a common 
centre; but when the progressive rapidity is great, 
the influence of both forces on the direction must be 
perceptible. The rotatory movement does not affect 
those currénts flowing inwards, inasmuch as it is 
taken for granted in this case, that the water-spout, 
although very near the earth, has not touched it ; for, 
in the latter case, the centrifugal force would also 
drive outwards the particles of air near the earth. 
So long as the water-spout doos not reach the earth’s 


surface, an ascending current must prevail in its in- 
terior, which here constitutes the elevating power. 
When it strikes buildings, it may very often happen 
that the inward flowing currents from below become 
either entirely or almost altogether stopped. There 
thus arises a great rarefaction of the air around and 
over the building, so that the included air must drive 
the wi.dows and walls outwards, and must, at the 
same time, force upwards roofs, and other objects 
which have air under them. 

A tube of the length formed by the centrifugal 
force of the water-spout, cannot be sufficiently filled 
from below by the inward flowing currents. A por- 
tion of the cloudy mass must hence descend into the 
vortex. It is naturally the portions nearest the mid- 
dle which are driven with the greatest force down- 
wards; nay, in a certain state of matters, the por- 
tions in sinking will be altogether stopped by centri- 
fugal force. We can easily understand, from all this, 
the funnel-like shape of the upper portion of the 
water-spout. On the other hand, the great attenua- 
tion near the middle may very easily give rise to the 
descending stripes of cloud which we so often notice 
in water-spouts. ‘If the whirl of air is immediately 
over the sea, the water must ascend under it, partly 
owing to the rarefaction of the air above it, and 
partly owing to the air streaming in from all sides, 
Besides, the air contained in the water must get out, 
and must force itself towards the less filled space 
above, as always happens when the pressure of the 
atmosphere is diminished over water, and especially 
when there is rapid motion. We therefore find that 
the water, when the whirlwind approaches, rises up, 
foams, and is agitated. The greater or less proximity 
of the vortex must have great influence on the ex- 
tent of the action. 

When the whirlwind comes entirely in contact 
with the surface, whether it be on dry land or water, 
the particles of air must be sent outwards by the cen- 
trifugal force, and the currents towards the spout 
must consequently cease. The motion of the air is 
also communic:ted to all easily moved solid, as well 
as liquid particles, which come in contact with the 
vortex. They thus acquire not only a movement out- 
wards, but also a movement inwards. This occurs in 
the following manner: The circular motion extends 
itself downwards, and thus throws outwards, towards 
the circumference, solid particles or water, according 
as the water-spout is over land or water; but on the 
direct course outwards, such particles experience 
great resistance from the surrounding mass, so that 
they must ascend as they retire from the middle. 
This is shown in the excavation left when the water. 
spout passes over loose svil, and also by the uncover. 
ing of the bottom, when it traverses shallow water. 
It cannot be doubted that a deepening of the sea also 
takes place, but this cannot be so easily observed. 

On water, the combined movements upwards and 
outwards can be seen in great perfection; for, round 
the foot of the water-spout, water is thrown out in 
parabolic curves; nay, one observer has remarked 
water round the base in the form of a reversed basin. 
Upon the whole it may be said that the water round 
the base of the water-spout, forms a great wreath of 
elevated water, with a bubbling and foaming sur. 
fave. 

The particles carried up,in the water-spout at the 





same time acquire a spiral motion, owing to the 
whirling which is combined with it. The falling 
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particles, as for example drops or minute solid sub- 
stances, which, ere the water-spout reached the earth, 
had been driven upwards, or descending rain-drops 
and hail-stones, must also enter windings, which, 
however, cross the windings already mentioned ; for 
movements which are ascending and descending, and 
which are directed to one and the same side, must 
cross each other. Hence there are generally two 
spiral movements in a transparent water-spout—one 
to the right and another to the left. 

It has been shid that water-spouts over water are, for 
the most part, transparent, because they contain water; 
but experience proves, as well as the very nature of the 
thing, that in the interior there is no connected mass 
of water. It would be more correct to say that water- 
spouts which come over the sea are rarcly opaque, 
because they can contain no dust, and hence can only 
be so far opaque that they include numerous minute 
drops, or, what is most usual, a portion of the fog- 
like cloudy mass. We can, therefore, easily under- 
stand why the lower part of the middlé portion of a 
water.spout becomes generally transparent at last, 
viz: because the whirling movement becomes weak- 
ened, and the cloud funnel is hence shortened. — 

We have seen that the air which is immediately 
above a water-spout, must descend into that portion 
of it in which the air is attenuated, and, therefore, in 
the vicinity of the axis more especially. If now, as 
we suppose, the whirlwind extends upwards far above 
the cloudy mass in which mere observation would 
assign its commencement, the descending air, coming 
from colder regions, must condense the vapors which 
it meets with on its path, and partly produce large 
drops, and partly hail-stones. We can thus easily 
imagine that the frozen particles, during all these 
movements, are sometimes out of contact with 
warmer and moist air, and also that they are again 
equally often brought back to situations where they 
meet them, so that alternately they become so much 
cooler, that the water by which they are coated be- 
comes ice, or they meet moist air, in which they ac- 
quire a new covering of water. Hence large hail- 
stones may be formed, composed of various layers, 
the one including the others. 

All this corresponds in the most remarkable man- 
ner with the facts observed. Great storms of hail 
and violent showers of rain almost invariably accom. 
pany water-spouts. It may, perhaps, not be too bold 
to suppose, that the great falls of hail which so fre- 
quently devastate long but narrow tracts of fruitful 
land, are produced by great air-vortices in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, or, if I may be allowed so 
to express myself, by wafer-spouts which extend be- 
yond the lower strata of clouds. So far as 1 can 
judge, no circumstance occurs during great showers 
of hail, which does not harmonize with this idea. 
Electricity, which accompanies most hail storms as 
well as. water-spouts, may perhaps contribute, by 
causing a greater variety of movements than those 
which arise from vortices, and thus assisting the for- 
mation of hail, so that Volta’s supposition, that elec. 
tricity codperates in producing hail here finds an ap- 
plication; but we should not wish to see ourselves 
forced to assume this codperation, in case the pre- 
sence of electricity should now show itself so dis- 
tinctly in all these formations of hail. 

In the axis of water-spouts, and near it, there must 
also, without doubt, be a portion of watery vapor 
condensed. From this source, probably, is derived 
the rain which falls in large drops on ships that en- 
counter water-spouts, and which has been found to 
consist of fresh water. The water-spout mentioned 
above, whose effects were so carefully noticed in 
North-America, must also have contained water, as 
all objects it met with were sprinkled with mould on 
the west, that is, the side from which it came. 





When moisture is rapidly condensed, electricity is 
produced, and we have an opportunity of observing 
this sufficiently well in storms. Hence water-spouts 
must also be accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
By means of the electricity developed in water.spouts, 
we may, perhaps, explain the power by which, as 
has been occasionally observed, water-spouts alter- 
nately repel and again attract small cloudy masses. 
That they should be attracted by a different portion 
from that which repelled them, agrees precisely with 
the natural laws of electricity. 

Although we are certain that the formation of 
water-spouts is accompanied by electrical action, yet 
we are not therefore entitled to conclude that electri- 
city is their cause. Distinguished naturalists have 
expressed this opinion, but without explaining the 
manifold peculiarities of water-spouts. But still, 
even more recently, it has been attempted to explain 
by this cause their rotatory movement, by assuming 
in them the existence of a strong electrical current, 
which, by means of the magnetism of the earth, re- 
ceived its circular movements. It appears to me, 
however, that there is much to contradict this opi- 
nion. Although we possess the clearest proofs of the 
clectrical nature of water.spouts, yet it seems to me 
not at all proved, by any of the etlects noticed, that 
they contain an actual electrical eurrent. Indivi- 
duals who have been in contact with water-spouts 
never felt an electrical shock, or should a shock ac. 
tually have been experienced in any instance with. 
out our being aware of it, yet there have been many 
cases in which it was not the case, although the hu. 
man body cn neither enter nor quit an electric cur- 
rent without receiving a shock. A decisive argument, 
in my opinion, which can be opposed to such a view, 
is, that a water-spout, whose electricity should be of 
such a description that the magnetism of the earth 
could communicate a stronger circular movement, 
must act very violently on the magnetic needle ; now 
this has never been noticed in any one of the nu- 
merous vessels which have been in the vicinity of 
water-spouts. Even though it were to happen that 
on one occasion the needle should be affected by the 
approach of a water-spout, still this would by no 
means afford sufficient proof; for such an eleetric 
current as that assumed to exist by the theory, must 
always throw the magnetic needle into considerable 
agitation. Hence it seems evident to me that the 
electricity of the water-spout, as well as that of the 
thunder-storm, is not the cause but the effect of the 
natural phenomenon. 

The sulphurous smell which has been perceived 
after a water-spout, would seem to be of the same 
nature as that remarked after a stroke of lightning. 

The sound which so often accompanies a water- 
spout may be produced by the striking together of 
the hailstones; for this must here be very violent, 
and, on account of the proximity, much more easily 
heard than the rattling of more remote hail-clouds. 
The hissing noise must oceur when the air is stream. 
ing into the water-spout from beneath. 

The circumstance that many water-spouts are often 
suspended from one cloud must doubtless be explained 
in this way, that the cloud is not simple, but contains 
as many vortices as there are water-speuts exhibited. 
This agrees also with Holin’s observation made at 
Stockholm in 1779, when he saw severa) clouds turn 
round in one vortex. oe 

It is plain that the whirlwind must not necessarily 
remain perpendicular to the earth. Hence it follows 
that it may seem as if the upper part of the water- 
spout did not belong to the lower. Should the oblique 
whirlwind raise itself and approach the perpendi- 
cular line, it will appear as if the upper and under 
portions were approaching each other. We have 
examples in which the water-spout has formed oval 
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holes in the earth. This must naturally have hap- 
pened when the whirlwind deviated from the upright 
position. 

The direction of water-spouts from southwest to 
northeast, -may be ascribed to the circumstance of 
this wind preceding their occurrence. 

Water-spouts are often bent; and this must arise 
from those winds which prevail at various heights 
above the earth, and which transport the entire masses 
of air in which the whirlwinds are contained. There 
is nothing in such a case to prevent one whirlwind 
continuing to act on the other. 

It has, been maintained that sharp cannon shots 
can drive a water-spout asunder. It is by no means 
inconceivable that bails which strike in such a man- 
ner that their direction is the opposite of the circular 
movement of those portions that they meet, can pro- 
duce such an effect; but L do not venture to decide 
if the accounts we possess are sufficient to prove the 
actual occurrence of such a consequence. 

In considering the water-spout, we have endea- 
vored to arrive at its proximate causes from the 
effects which have been ebserved and recorded; and 
we have ascertained that a whirlwind which begins 
ii the higher regions of the air, and becomes expand. 
ed as it descends, constitutes the essential element of 
the phenomenon. it will, however, be further asked, 
What is the cause of this vortex? We perceive 
plainly that a whirlwind can be produced by two 
currents of air following parallel courses, but flowing 
in opposite directions. There is nothing to prevent 
us from assuming the existence of such currents in 
the higher regions of the atmosphere. ‘They must 
often occur there while the air beneath is perfectly 
tranquil; at least, during an aerial voyage, a whirl- 
ing cloud was met with; but we must also admit 


that we-are in possession of no evidence of such! 


air-currents actually existing at the period when a 
whirlwind is formed. But still, that this is the case 
seeins very probable, when we reflect that they must 
be of frequent occurrence, and that they are capa- 
ble of producing the effect we have said might be 
ascribed to them. : 

Experience teaches us, that such opposite streams 
in the higher regions of the air often contend with 
euch other, whil: profound repose pervades the lower 
strata. We know also that the opposite currents 
produced by the inequality of temperature over the 
land and sea, often extend upwards to a great height, 
and are there in a state of great commotion, while 
a'l is tranquil beneath. 

It is evident that opposite and crossing currents of 
wind are capable of producing also whirlwinds whose 
axes should run parallel with the earth. These must 
likewise produce great mixtures of the upper and 
lower strata of air, and give rise to rain and hail. 
‘his seems to correspond very well with our storins ; 
but I am not yet able to say how far we can carry 
this opinion. 

Tueorres or storms, &c.—Mr. Renpriecp, well 
known as a writer on the subject of hurricanes, has 
published a pamphlet, a copy of which is before us, 
in support of his own theory, and in opposition to that 
of Mr. Esry. We can do little more than state the 
chief point of difference between these gentlemen— 
which is, that the theory of Mr. Redfield supposes a 
rotary, whirling motion of the wind in the formation 
of hurricanes and tornadoes, whereas Mr. Espy con- 
tends that all the phenomena attending those violent 
outbreaks of nature are caused by a centripetal motion 
of the air, A theory to be true must, of course, be 
evolved from accumulated facts, rightly interpreted. 
Ingenuity and dexterity in supporting a previously 
formed hypothesis, whereby sume phenomena are 
strongly set forth, while others arc kept back, or dis- 
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torted from their true bearing, should have no place 
in the mind of the philosopher who consults nature 
in search of wiedom. The difficulty therefore which 
we labor under in examining the statements of these 
rival philosophers of the clouds, is, that we find the 
phenomena of storms set down differently by them, 
and we have nom-ans of ascertaining which is right, 
unless we turn meteorologists ourselves, which we 
have not time for at present. It is proper to say of 
Mr. Redfield, that his publications on this subject, 
together with those of Col. Reid, who maintains simi- 
lar views, have received honorable notice from the 
British revisws.—Ballimore American. 





Tne pLanet Saturn.—It has been recently disco- 
vered that Saturn is not placed exactly in the centro of 
the rings. This singular circumstance was for some 
| time considered an optical illusion, caused by the sha- 

dow of the planet on the rings; but Professor Struve 
has ascertained with the celebrated Dorpat telescope, 
ithat the rings are actually eccentric. The eccen- 
| tricity is, however, too small to be perceived by any 
other than the very best and most powerful telescopes. 
Until very recently it was generally supposed, that 
this planet was supported by only two rings. But it 
_ has lately been shown by M. Encke, of Berlin, that 
it is probable there are three; and M. Dumouchel, of 
the Roman College at Rome, thinks he has seen 
several openings in the ring, and that it is more than 
quadruple. It is reasonable, however, to suppose that 
the real number will soon be determined by M. Struve, 
with the magnificent twenty-three feet refractor, re- 
cently constructed at Munich, for the new observa- 


tory at Pulkova, St. Petersburgh.—American Alma- 
nac, 








Deatu or An INDIAN Cuter.—Ondayaka, head chief 
of the Onondagas, died on the 20th ult., near the 
Oneida Castle. At the time of his death, Ondayaka, 
with the subordinate chiefs, and principal men of his 
nation, were on their way to join in the ceremonies 
of electing a head chief of the Oneidas. Within a 


| few miles of the council house of the latter tribe, 


Ondayaka placed himself at the head of the deputa- 

tion of the Onondagas, and commenced the perform- 
ance of the ceremonies observed on such occasions, 
when he was suddenly seized with the bilious cholic.. 
Calling the next chief in authority to fill his station, 
‘he withdrew to the road side, when he soon after 
expressed a consciousness that “ it was the will of the 
Great Spirit that he should live no longer upon the 
earth.” He then sent for his people, and counselled 
them to cultivate and practise temperance and broth. 
‘erly love in their councils and among the people of 
the nation, and friendship and integrity with all.— 
He soon after became unable to speak, and in a few 
hours his spirit was gathered together to the Great 
| Spirit who gave it.—Oneida Whig. 





THe SAILOR’s MAGAZINE.—The first number of the 
twelfth volume of this excellent periodical has come 
to hand. It is devoted to the interests and improve- 
ment of seamen, for whom we are glad to see that 
the means of useful knowledge and of religious in- 
struction are beginning to be so well pfovided. The 
occupation of this useful class of men affords many 
opportunities at sea for reading, and we have heard 
of several instances in which such occasions have 
been improved to excellent purpose. Sailors are in 
some degree the representatives of their native country 
in far distant lands, and it often happens that savage 
races first become acquainted with Christians by 
coming in contact with seamen from civilized na- 
tions. It strikes us as a matter of some importance 
then, that sea-faring men should be well supplied 
with the means of improvement and of moral culture, 
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even apart from the very weighty consideration 
that the commerce of nations, including property to 
an inestimable amount, is entrusted to their skill and 
fidelity. 

The Septembcr number of the Magazine contains 
some account of the present state of Pitcairn’s Island, 
which we may allude to hereafter. We perceive also 
a notice of the sixth annual meeting of the British 
and Foreign Sailors’ Society, held in Finsbury 
Chapel, at which Lord Mountsanford presided. The 
receipts in the treasury for this year exceed those of 
the last by £600. A list of good sailor boarding. 
houses at the various sea-ports of the United States 
is given. The Rev. Jonn Smiru is agent for the 
Magazine in this city.—Baltimore American. 








Foreign MWiscellany. 


FRENCH NAVAL PREPARATIONS.—Letters from Tou- 
lon of the 29th ult., state that the most extraordinary 
activity prevailed in that harbor and in the roads, in 
consequence of orders to fit out at the same time five 
ships of the line, and several smaller vessels of war, 
and which were in consequence rapidly proceeding to 
completion, 4,300 seamen being required to man 
them, and the ordinary levies having fallen tar short 
of that number, it was believed that the maritime au- 
thorities would be obliged to have recourse to some 
other than the ordinary means to complete it.— United 
Service Gazette. . 








INCREASE OF THE ARMY.—A correspondent of the 
United Service Journal suggests the following mode 
of arranging the proposed increase of the army :— 
1. The battalions of the Royals might advantageously 
be separated ; the first, with an additional battalion, 
forming a distinct regiment, under the revived name 
of Royal Musqueteers ; the second remaining the 
Ist Regiment of Foot, or Royal Scots. The first war 
would give a second battalion to that also. 2. The 
60th Regiment (removed from the Line, after the 
precedent of the 95th Rifles) might form a First Rifle 
Brigade, and be replaced by a regiment to be raised, 
and denominated the Royal York, or Cambridge. 
3. The late 100th Regiment to be reémbodied, and 
named, in compliment to the principality of Wales, 
where it should be recruited, the Royal Cambrian. 
There would be no hesitation in finding three gal- 
lant colonels for the command, and here the proposi- 
tion ends,—Ibid. 





SuRvEY OF THE COAST BETWEEN THE THAMES AND 
PortsmoutH.—Commissioners have been appointed by 
the Board of Admiralty to inspect the harbors and 
the coast between the Thames and Portsmouth, in 
order to enable them to frame a general report, found- 
ed on satisfactory data, asto the means of improving 
the communication between this country and France 
by steam-packets, and of affording shelter to ships in 
distress during contrary winds or storms. It is a 
melancholy fact, but nevertheless we believe, literally 
true, that there is not a single harbor along the 
coast in question which a vessel of any considerable 
size, or which steam packets can enter, near the 
period of low water. The survey and inspection in 
progress is now, therefore, exciting great interest, 
especially in the towns along the coast in question, 
We cannot doubt that very advantageous results will 
be the consequence of the labors of the Conunis- 
sioners, all of whom have been selected on account 
of their professional knowledge and eminence. The 
Commissioners are Admiral Gordon, Colonel Thom. 
son (a military engineer), Messrs, James Walker and 
Cubitt (civil engineers), Captain Drewe (a member 
of the Trinity House), and Captain Vidal (a post. 
captain in the Navy). The Admiralty deserve great 


credit for turning their attention to an object of such 
acknowledged utility and general interest, and which 
cannot fail to produce results most beneficial for the 
public, especially to those engaged in commercial 
pursuits and navigation.—Ibid. 





The papers of this week have given a list of the 
English and French ships of the line at Basika Bay, 
and their respective aggregate number of guns. It 
is an incorrect list, as the following extract from a 
letter, dated Dardanelles, 18th August, the latest in- 
telligence, will show :—— . 

*‘ Admiral Stopford left some days ago, for Con- 
stantinople, to see Lord Ponsonby. Both the En- 
glish and French fleets are lying in Basika Bay ; the 
former consisting of ten sail of the line, and the latter 
six, and three more are expected to join them.” 

The following are the ships at present in Basika 
Bay :—Princess Charlotte, Rodney, Vanguard, Pow- 
erful, Ganges, Asia, Implacable, Bellerophon, Min- 
den, Pembroke.—Jbid, 





Weare informed on good authority, that official ap- 
plication has been made to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, by Admiral the Hon. Sir Rosert 
Stroprorp, the Commander-in-chief in the Mediter- 
ranean, for two field officers of the Royal Marine 
corps to serve in the fleet. Hitherto it appears that 
from 1000 to 1200 men, composed of detachments 
from the several ships, have frequently landed for the 
purpose of field exercise, under the command of a 
captain; the senior in the squadron taking this duty. 
Admiral Sir Robert Stopford is of opinion that it 
will be bettcr managed by having two field officers of 
the corps attached to the squadron, and the necessa- 
ry orders to head-quarters are expected to be issued 
forthwith.—TIbid. 





THE IRON AND wooD sTreAmMeRS.—The trial of 
speed between the iron and wood steamers of this 
port still continues. On Saturday, at half-past six in 
the evening, the Commodore, wood steamer, left 
Greenock, and arrived in Liverpool at twenty minutes 
past two the following afternoon. The iron steamer, 
Royal George, left Greenock at thirty-five minutes 
past eight, and arrived in Liverpool at half: past three 
on Sunday afternoon—the advantage in point of 
speed being in favor of the iron steamer by fifly-five 
minutes.—Liverpool Standard. 





ELectTro-MAGNETIC NAVIGATION.—Mr. Faraday re. 
cently received a letter from M. H. Jacobi, dated St. 
Petersburgh, on the application of electro-magnetisin 
to navigation; and Mr. Faraday has caused it to bo 
inserted in the London and Edinburgh Philosophical 
Magazine for the current month. ‘The following is 
a short extract from this curious paper :—lIn the ap- 
plication of electro-magnetism to the movement of 
machines, the most important obstacle always has 
been the embarrassment and difficult manipulation of 
the battery. This obstacle exists no longer. During 
the autumn of 1838, and at the season (in 1839) al- 
ready too fur advancod, I made, as you will have 
learned by the Gazettes, the first experiments in 
navigation on the Neva, with a ten-oared shallop, 
furnished with paddle-wheels which were put in 
motion by an electro-magnetic machine. Although 
we voyaged during entire days, and usually with ten 
or twelve persons on board, I was not well satisfied 
with this first trial; for there were so many faults of 
construction, and want of insulation in the machines 
and battery, which could not be repaired on the spot, 
that I was terribly annoyed. All those repairs and 
important changes being accomplished, the experi- 





ments will shortly be recommenced. The experience 
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of the past year, combined with the recent improve- 
ments of the battery, give as the result, that to pro. 
duce the force of one horse (steam engine estimation,) 
it will require a battery of twenty square feet of platina 
distributed in a convenient manner; but I hope that 
eight to ten square feet will produce the effect. If 
heaven preserves my health, which is little affected 
by continual labor, I hope that by next midsummer 
I shall have equipped an electro-magnetic vessel of 
from forty to fifty horse power.—Glasgow Argus, 
Sept. 16, 





It appears certain that the French Government 
intends establishing a line of large steam-packets be- 
tween Cherbourg and the W. Indies.—French paper. 























Domestic Intelligence. 





‘THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE AmEses.—We have 
very cursorily mentioned the beautiful table of N. 
P. Ames, which occupies a conspicuous place, as it 
well deserves one, in the centre of the rotunda at 
Quincy Hall, and attracts a continual crowd of ad- 





— —_-- — -——- ———$—— 


with the national magnolia, and got up altogether 
in beautiful style, with silver mountings, though not 
costing probably above $50, and so by no means, an 
extravaganza for the naval chief of so mighty a 
nation as that—is going to be. The same gentle. 
man has ordered another article, more substantial— 
a boarding-sword, elegantly finished—but having the 
weight and formidable aspect of a pick-axe, or of that 
far-famed Drontheim “tar,” wherewith the worthy 
watchmen of Norway last season thought proper to 
beat in the thick skull of the riotous Marquis of 
Waterford. It would do no good, at all events, in a 
close grapple; probably a bore, rather. The same 
must be said of the bowie-knife on this table—the 
only one in Boston we hope—for a most terrific 
utensil it certainly is. These, Mr. Ames says, are 
not very marketable, though he has tried his hand at 
a few. 


Mr. A. showed us an article more to our fancy, 
which is ordered by a Southern gentleman, as a 
present to “ John Trezevant Wigfall,” doubtless a 
military personage. This isa splendid sword, rated 
at $250, but we have no room for describing it. 





miring spectators. This show is somewhat novel ; 
to some extent unique in our country, as well as in 


We can merely mention, also, ths new and beautiful 


| pattern intended for the United States Topograhical 


his exhibition ; andso is the establishment at Cabot- | Engineers ; the dazzling fancy-sword, fitted for the 
ville. We have thought, therefore, that a few more! stage—such as Macready likes to wear, and such 


notes upon it might not be amiss. 
Unique, we said. This is strictly true. 


as Forrest does wear, for he has one of the same 


It may style; the less assuming, but serviceable pump-bit, 


not be generally known that there is no other of which some hundreds yearly are turned out by 
regular sword manufactory in the United States.'the Ameses, and, we believe, by them alone; and 
y’ ® . . . . 

I'here never was one, to our knowledge, excepting the “ nico” carving-knives and forks, more service- 


a small concern set up at Middletown (Conn.), we able and more popular still. 


No common knives 


believe, during the last war, and which ceased its! are ‘shown here, though we should suppose the 


operations very soon after. 
occasionally got up elsewhere. 


Swords, to be sure, are| Ameses might make a business of them too on a 
There is a German ' large scale. 


They have had, for some time, a good 


at Philadelphia who finishes some imported blades; trade in the mulberry pruning knife, a sunple of 
and Fletcher, the silversmith, of that city, dues one, which may be seen here—not a bad illustration that 
to order now and then, just as our neighbor Mr. | «it’s an ill wind which blows nobody good.” 


Jones would, we suppose, ona pinch; and especially 
if he got $7,000 for it, as Fletcher did (they say) for 
the sword given by the Legislature of New York to 
Col. Worth of the Army ; or $1,000, which was the 
cost of one presented not long ago to Gen. Brady at 
Detroit. ‘This, by the way, is the greatest cost tora 
home-made sword, we have heard of. General Ma- 
comb has one, a preseut also, of the $700 style. ‘The 
Ameses made one lately at $500, for Capt. Turner, 
now of the irigate Constitution; that is, for the par- 
ties who made a gift of it; and they are just now 
finishing up half a dozen, which are to be presented 
to as many officers, who distinguished themselves 
in the last war, by the Legislature of Virginia. We 


_plainest hilt must have three more. 


The cannon must not be forgotten. The Amescs 
furnish the Government with half their supply of 
brass pieces. Mr. Alger, of South Boston, furnishes 
the rest. The six-pounder on the table, is vertainly 
a gem, as perfectly polished as-the little fancy hatch. 
‘ets themselves, and not a speck, not a dent to ad- 
‘mit a pin’s point, on the whole of its glittering sur- 
face. Evidently there is work put into these articles, 
‘as there is in the swords; and science tod. Few 
persons, perhaps, are aware of the extent of the 
‘former. The blade, as we understand it, requires 
four different artificers—that is, for forging and tem- 
‘pering, grinding, polishing, and etching. ‘Then the 
As to the scab- 


have been surprised to learn how much of a busi-| bard, there are twenty operations on it, we venture 
ness grows out of these presents, and how many to say, without counting them up—comprising, we 
more out of prizes for target-shooting, and so on.!think Mr. A told us, sowne eight different workmen. 
They are not, however, made so costly as these we |The plain dragoon-sword on the table is an example 


have named, but more generally from one hundred 
dollars to two; and for that kind the Ameses have 
a very considerable and a constant demand. They 
have recently made a $125 sword, which has been 
given by one of the Salem military companies to 
Captain Sutton of that city. 

These gentlemen furnish the United States army 
with their swords, by contract with the Government, 
which amounts, we believe, to some $4,000 yearly, 
including, no doubt, what are stored, and what are 
furnished in quotas to the States. ‘The officers or- 
der their weapons where they please, only follow- 
ing the national patiern; but not a great many are 
ordered to be imported. Generally they order their 
service-swords of the Ameses—a very handsome 
article,-though not above $20 in cost— specimens 
of which may be seen at Quincy Hull, In that 
collection we notice one also, ordered by Captain 
Moore, now commander of the Texian navy, adorned 


| 


of this. 
go on together, is, in our peaceful land, something of a 
curiosity, and that of the Ameses must well deserve 
and repay a liesurely visit. They employ from 70 
to 100 men, and nearly all of them native and home- 
bred mechanics. 

Speaking of natives, it is too good a fact to be 
lost, that the swords sent out to England some years 
since by the Ameses, or by some of their customers, 
were not only imitated as exactly as possible, and at 
once, by their manufacturers, but thought so well of, 
that the counterfeits came back to this country with 
even the name of “ N. P. Ames” upon them. This 
was a daring move, and has been discontinued, but 
we understand the pattern comes constantly still, 
though without the name. So much for American 
ingenuity. The compliment may certainly be appre. 
ciated, though the trick must, of course, be despised.— 





Boston Mercantile Journal, Oct. 1, 


An establishment, where all these processes . 
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Correspondence of the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


Hauirax, Sept. 21.—The U. S. armed schooner 
Grampus, 8 days from Norfolk, arrived last Sunday 
morning. She saluted the Admiral and garrison on 
Monday. The salute was immediately returned by 
the flag ship, and by a detachment of Artillery with 
field-pieces on Citadel Hill. 





Correspondence of the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
Hauirax, N. S., Sept, 21.—The U. 8. schooner 


Grampus is still here, and her officers are “ large 
fish” among us I assure you. ‘The greatest atten- 
tion is paid them by the gentry of Halifax, and by 
their gentlemanly deportment they deserve all the 
attention they receive. Yesterday they were visited 
by Sir C. A. Fitzroy, the Governor of Prince Ed. 
ward's Island, his lady and family, and also by Sir 
Colin Campbell’s family, who partook of luncheon 
on board, and were saluted, on leaving the schooner, 
with seventeen guns, and the yards manned. The 
visiters, I learn, were highly pleased with the atten. 
tive politeness of the officers. 





U.S. sup or THE Line THE Nortu Caroiina.— 
A gentleman from England who has a very intimate 
knowledge of nava! affuirs, and has seen the finest 
ships in the British, French and Russian navics, paid 
a visit on Sunday last tothe United States ship of the 
line the North Carolina, now lying in our harbor, 
and after examining the ship in cvery part, remained 
to be present at the muster of the men and boys, and 
at the morning service of prayers, by the ship’s 


chaplain. We have reason to know that he express. | 


ed his high admiration of this noble ship and her 
equipments, and that he considered her superior to 
any line of battle ship of the same class in any of the 
navies of Europe; while he thought the system of 
truining for the men and boys, pursued by Captain 
Gullagher, and so ably sustained by liis officers, to be 
the best ever yet adopted in any country, for the 
making ablo and obedient seamen, and fitting them 
for that union of courage, skill, and subordination, 
which constitutes the great perfection of a man-of- 
war’s crew. Captain Gallagher, uniting in himself 
the example of a thorough bred seaman and gentle- 
manly officer, and having great decision of character 
joined to mildness of manner, appears to be pecu. 
harly adapted to the task of training the rough ma- 
terials supplied to the service by the daily entries of 
green inen and boys—and fitting them, by a firm yet 
moderate discipline, for the discharge of their duty in 
the ships to which, when thus quulificd, they are 
transferred. Indeed, the ship and her equipments, 
the training of the men and the education of the 
boys, the care of the sick, and the whole system pur- 
sued, might serve as a model worthy the imitation of 
all the naval powers of the world.—N. Y. Com, Adv. 





GaLuantry.—Captain Josiah Sturgis, of the U.S. 
revenue cutter Hamilton, is always on hand, par- 
ticularly when a lady is in the case, to do a benevo- 
lent or a courteous act. On Monday morning, hav- 
ing learned that the Countess of Westmoreland and 
suite were about to embark in the British mail pack- 
ct the Lady Ogle, for Halifax, he very gallantly of- 
fered the use of his life boat, and conveyed her lady- 
ship and attendants on board. 

On the day previous, the Countess visited the cut- 
ter, upon his invitation, dined on board, and expressed 
herself to a number of her friends, after her return to 
the Tremont House, as being highly pleased with the 
courteous hospitality, kind attention and suavity of 
manners of Captain Sturgis, and also with the ves. 
sel, and the excellent order in which every thing ap- 
pertaining to her appeared to be.— Boston Post. 


.From the Miner's (Wis.) Free Press, Sept. 10. 
Fort Crawrorp, Praigie pu Curen, 
September 6th, 1839. ; 


The United States Commissioner now engaged at 
this place in adjudicating claims arising under the 
late Winnebago treaty, together with many other 
strangers, were invited to be present on the 31st ult., 
being a day of inspection and review of the troops by 
General Brooke, who is in command of the 5th Regi- 
ment of United States Infantry, and whose head. 
quarters are at Fort Crawford. 

It would be ungenerous to allow the occasion al- 
luded to to pass off without notice. Every stranger 
present was delighted to the highest degree with the 
appearance of the troops ; their discipline, the unri- 
valled neatness and perfect arrangement of the men’s 
quarters, the fine accommodations for officers and 
soldiers, the spacious, the extensive and beautiful 
green squares intersected by gravel walks, forming 
the parade. 

General Brooke is said to be a favorite officer of 
the Government: this is as it should be, for whoso. 
ever has been made acquainted with the history of this 
chivalric gentleman, of his deeds of noble daring 
during the late war with England, will not be sur- 
prised at the high esteem in which he is deservedly 
held. Republics and republicans are not ungrateful 
to their gallant defenders. 

Although unacquainted with military affairs, it 
scemed to all present that the discipline of the troops 
and officers could not be well surpassed. After the 
| review was finished and the troops had gone through 
|a variety of intricate evolutions, and we had listened 
for some time to the swelling and martial tones of an 
excellent band of music, which played for our grati- 
| fication by the direction of the hospitable and popu- 
‘lar commander of the fort, we were invited by him to 
examine the Hospital, situated a short distance from 
‘the enclosure of the fort. 

This establishment under the charge of Surgeon 
| A. W. Elwes, we found in a state of police, which 
| possibly may have been equalled, but certainly never 


could have been surpassed. 

| It is said that the commanding officer of the post 
|expressed the opinion that during his long service in 
the arn:y, he never inspected a hospital in better con- 
dition. ‘This establishment was built a few years 


ago under the superintendence of Surgeon Beaumont, 





jand is admirably calculated for the comfort of the 
‘sick. In front and facing the river, there is a neat 
| yard; and attached to the hospital is quite a large 
‘garden. The whole building is surrounded by wide 
| piazzas, and a colonnade. But it would be invidious 
to draw any comparisons where cleanliness, good 
order, discipline and soldier-like bearing distinguish 
every partof the gallant Gencral’s command. 

There seemed to have been an emulation among 
all the officers as to who should excel. This review 
will not readily be forgotten, nor the politeness of the 
General and his officers. 

Surely if any difliculties should grow out of the 
removal of the Winnebagoes next spring, and the 
rest of the 5th Regiment of Infantry presents the 
same state of discipline witnessed at Fort Crawford, 
the Government may rest assured that they have 
precisely the troops and commander calculated to en- 
force its laws and establish its decrees. 

One or THE VisITERS. 





The lamps of the Boston Light-house have been 
lighted for some months past, by order of the Go- 
vernment, with a newly invented chemical oil, and 
the experiment thus far has been entirely satisfac- 
tory in its results, as it is peculiarly adapted for the 
use of light-houses in every particular.—Boston Post. 
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From the New York Gazette, Oct. 1. 


It gives us great pleasure to publish the following 
correspondence, which has been placed before us by 
the friends of Lieutenant Meade; not because that 
gentleman is in any danger of suffering from the as- 
persions of such traducers as have assailed the gal- 
lant Gedney and himself, but because it is proper for 
people to see and feel the utter recklessness of pur- 
pose and settled disregard of truth, with which fana- 
ticism pursues its object. Here are two accomplished 
and excellent officers of the navy, anxious only to do 
their duty to their country, almost directly charged 
with a crime not only of great heinousness, but 
of a character peculiarly revolting to an honorable 
mind—and charged, too, upon men, who would 
shrink instinctively from the very suspicion of an un- 
manly act of any sort. It is difficult to restrain our 
own feelings in such a case, and. but for the circum- 
stance that one of the most offensive of the actors in 
this foul assault upon the fair fame of jhe best and 
brightest ornaments of the junior naval service, have 
been called upon to answer in a court of justice for 
the offence, we should have much more to say.— 
Without expressing any opinion one way or the other 
on the case of the negroes captured in the Amistad, 
it is impossible not to feel the deepest indignation for 
the malignity that has endeavored to fix its fangs 
upon the officers of the Washington. 


Hartrorp, Sept. 21, 1839. 

Gen. R. S. Hinman. 

Sir: Knowing that you were present on board the 
United States brig Washington, at the time of the ex- 
amination before Judge Judson, after the capture of 
La Amistad, by Lieut. Comm. Thomas R. Gedney, 
and that you wasa member of the grand jury, I take 
the liberty of requesting you to state, whether the 
rcport in the ** New York Sun,” professing to give 
a history of the circumstances that occurred on 
board the Washington, comprising various pretended 
speeches from Cingues, the leader, is or is not cor- 
rect, and whether the facts presented to the grand 
jury refute or substantiate that report. Will you 
state, also, whether there is any thing in evidence, 
either on board the brig Washington or before the 
grand jury, to countenance the statement of Lewis 
‘l'appan, published in the Journal of Commerce of 
the 10th instant, relating to the trunks and money, 
found on shore, or the insinuations of Mr. Green, of 
Sag Harbor, in respect to the same. 

I am, dear sir, respectfully, &c., 
R. W. MEADE, 

P. S.—I herewith send you the paper above re- 
ferred to, signed Lewis Tappan. R. W, M. 


New-Haven, Cony., Sept. 21, 1839. 


Dear Sm: Yours of this day’s date has been re- 
ceived, and in answer I can say, that I was present 
at the examination before Judge Judson, on board of 
the United States brig Washington, of the case of the 
negroes who were on board the Amistad ; and was also 
a member of the grand jury of the United States 
circuit court at Hartford, and heard the testimony 
on each occasion. It was very fully and satisfactorily 
proved that there was no moncy in either of the 
trunks which had been taken ashore on Long Island 
by the negroes, at the time they were brought on 
board the Amistad from the shore. That the trunks 
were both locked, and the key to one of them was 
found on the negroes, and the other key not found. 
That the trunks were opened in the presence of 
Several persons, and contained clothes and sundry 
articles, buf no money, nor any thing that could rattle. 

The insinuation that some one secretly took the 
money, is, in my opinion, from the testimony. an en- 


tire falsehood ; it further appeared that there was 
very little money on board the Amistad after she 
sailed from Havana. The conduet of the officers of 
the Washington was in every respect shown to have 
been honorable and honest, and deserving the praise 
of their fellow-citizens. The report as published in 
the New York Sun, and copied into many otl:er pa- 
pers, (as is shown by the evidence,) was a very much 
exaggerated and highly colored account, and in many 
respects entirely false, particularly in the report of 
the speeches made by Joseph Cingues. No speech 
was made by him; and if he had made one, there 
was no one there who could have understood him, 
any further than could be gathered by signs ; not even 
Antonio, the captain’s slave, could understand his 
language. The amount of money found (which was 
all found in possession of the negroes) was about 
two hundred dollars. I would further add, that as 
clerk of the grand jury, I took a full statement of 
the testimony as given before them, which I have 
now in my hands, and which slfall be at your service 
if necessary. 
With respect, your obedient servant, 
R. S. HINMAN. 
To Lieut. R. W. Meape, 
U.S. brig Washington. 





Forests ror our Nnavy.—It appears by a report 
of the Commissioners of the land revenue in Great 
Britain, that a 74-gun ship contains about 2,000 tons, 
or 3,000 loads of timber—which would require 2,000 
trees of 75 years growth. It has also been calcu. 
lated that as not more than 40 oaks, containing a 
load und a half of timber in each, can stand upon an 
acre, 50 acres are requited to produce the oaks ne- 
cessary for every 74-.gun ship! 

This is an estimate of some importance to other 
countries besides Great Britain. We believe that 
this Government has set apart large tracts of land 
in Florida, covered with valuable live oak timber, to 
be reserved especially for the use of the navy. ‘This 
is well—especially if the timber is properly looked 
after, and is not felled by squatters, or stolyn for 
other purposes, which we think is not unlikely to be 
the case. 

But the white oak timber of New England is also 
in demand for naval purposes; and it is well known 
that this kind of timber, so valuable, indeed indis- 
pensable in ship-building, is becoming more scarce 
every day, and in a few years, unless some precau- 
tionary measures are taken, will not be procured at 
any price. ‘This Government should purchase, with. 
out delay, some good tracts of land, situated at a 
convenient distance from the navy-yards of New 
England, and plant them with oak, locust, and other 
forest trees which are suitable to be used in naval 
architecture. ‘The expense of this undertaking would 
be inconsiderable ; but the benefits which would arise 
from it would be incalculable, and are too obvious 
to need pointing out. 

Look at the white oak parks of Old England which 
have furnished her with wooden walls for centuries, — 
Boston Mercantile Journal. 





YELLow rever.—Among the singularities of the 
season may be mentioned, that last week a decided 
case of death of yellow fever occurred in the artillery 
hospital at this place. The senior medical officer 
knows the disease, having seen much of it in the West 
Indies, and he is convinced the case was yellow fever. 
All the symptoms, and the post mortem examination, 
were conclusive on the point. We had thought that 
Canada was far from the track of such a visitant, 
but it seems to be erratic in its course.—Kingston 
U. C. Herald. 
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To the Editor of the Arkansas Gazette : 
Fort Smiru, August 6, 1839. 

Sir: Having observed in your paper an extract 
from the Army and Navy Chronicle, relative to the 
new military road (now completed) between the Ar- 
kansas and Red rivers, and fearful the report of the 
scarcity of water might deprive many of the superior 
advantages this road possesses over any I have tra- 
velled in the country, I think it due to the public to 
state, having recently travelled, and particularly exa- 
mined this road,that good water can be obtained during 
the whole year, summer and winter, at distances from 
two to five miles on the entire route. 

As regards the difficulty of the divide, it no longer 
exists ; the ascent is now so gradual and the road so 
good that its old acquaintances scarcely recognise it. 
‘rhe whole route from the Arkansas to Red river is 
one of the best I have ever travelled, possessing all the 
advantages of fine water, variety of scenery, beauty 
of prospect, and reflects the highest credit on the offi- 
cer superintending its construction. 

A TRAVELLER. 





The troops under Governor Call have penetrated 
the swamps and hammocks as far as Deadinan’s Bay, 
having seen numerous Indian signs and a few In. 
dians, but had not succeeded in getting a fight. Our 
informant states that the command was to have left 
on Monday, for the Indian town spoken of by the 
captured negro, about fifteen or twenty miles distant. 
The troops had plenty of supplies at Deadman’s Bay, 


and it was the intention of the Governor to find the’ - 


Indians, whom it is conjectured are embodying in 
some of their strong holds west of the Suwanne. 
‘The troops were generally in good health and spirits. 
—Talluhassee Floridian, Sept. 28. 





Rosrin’s reer Licnut.—This light-house, which 
rises out of the sea, and is built entirely of stone, 
is nearly in readiness to be lighted up. We learn 
from the New York Express, that the situation is 
nearly down to Staten Island, at the mouth of the 
Kills. The light will be, an exccllent guide in the 
night, to all vessels, but particularly to steamboats 
running up and down the bay. 
machinery, is to be placed on the cupola, to be tolled 
in foggy weather or in a storm—an improvement 
greutly required. ‘The man who is stationed at this 
light-house will not have a foot of ground to stand 
upon, except that within the house. ‘The foundation 


is brought up from the rock under water.—New York | 


Express. 





A NEW IDEA IN STEAM MACHINERY.—Mr. Benjamin 
Harris, of this borough, has conceived a plan by whick 
sail vessels of every description may be propelled, 
with the aid of steain, by paddles operating vertically 
in the bottom of the vessel, above the keel, connect- 
ed with the machinery above by a perpendicular shaft 
working in a metal cylinder, so constructed as to 
exclude the water. ‘Ihe alterations necessary to 
adapt a ship to this plan, will not, it is said, dimi- 
nish her strength, or render her less manageable, in. 
dependent of her engine. In the larger class of ships, 
the boilers, engine, and all the machinery may be 
stowed away below the water line, which renders the 
invention of incalculable value for men-of.war ; the 
principle of motion in the ship being secure from 
casualty in time of action, The sails, rigging, yards 
and masts may be shot away, and yet the ship can 
change her positions with the same cclerity as if 
nothing had happened. 

Mr. Harris has tested the experiment on a skiff, 
fourteen feet long and three wide, which, propelled 


A bell, with clock | 








dle-wheel two and a half feet in diameter, makes at 
the rate of five miles an hour. 

The opinion of those who understand such mat. 
ters is, that it is a decided improvement, and must 
succeed. Mr. H., we understand, intends to apply for 
a patent. Vessels navigating coastwise might use 
this invention to advantage; but its great utility is 
designed for men-of-war and merchant vessels navi- 
gating the high seas.—Norfolk Herald, Oct. 7 





CocHRANE’S MANY-CHAMBERED CANNON.—The three- 
chambered cannon invented by Mr. Cochrane, and 
made for Mehemet Ali, of Egypt, was fired off seve- 
ral hundred times on ‘Thursday, in the presence of a 
large party of army and navy officers. It was found 
to work admirably. It was discharged twelve times 
in two seconds less than a minute, and it is said that 
when properly manned it can be discharged fourteen 
times a minute, without the least danger. Six pound 
balls were fired from it, and, as near as vould be as- 
certained, were thrown tothe distance of one mile 
and a half. As an illustration of the rapidity of 
the discharges, itis only necessary to state that three 
balls were discharged in succession, were in air at 
\the same moment, and followed each other in a 
| straight line.—New York Herald. 


| Communication. 


FLORIDA WAR—THE DELEGATION. 
Mr. Epiror: Some two months ago, more or less, 
,it was rumored in the public prints, and the rumor 














is & sober fact, that a delegation of gallant militia 
colonels from Florida were manceuvering about New 
| York and Saratoga, for the purpose of intercepting 
the President und Seeretary of War, and politely in- 
timating to them that the Seminole war was con. 
ducted on mistaken and ruinous principles. Who 
elected this “ coterie of colonels,” or by whom they 
were commissioned to instruct the Chief Magistrate 
and Secretary in their duties, docs not appear. So 
far as one may guess, they are self-appointed ambas. 
sadors, sanctioned not by the people ot Florida, who, 
to a moral certainty, would reprobate tiicir recom. 
mendations. 

These military philosophers have discovered that 
the United States army, from the head of the War 
Department down to the privates, cunnot do the 
| genteel thing”—that the tactics of Scorr, and the 
strategy of Jesup, are merely cobwebs of the brain— 
_very good tur bureau operations by carpet kuigiits— 
but inuppropriate to Indian warfare. ‘Iheir noddles, 
also, are filled with high ideas of  cow-boy” chivalry, 
and the indispensability of withdrawing the regulars 
from Florida, forthwith, and substituting paid volun- 
| teers, to have their own way, and fight ou their own 
hook, and be subject to the control of the Govern- 
ment on pay days only. 

It is hoped the high functionaries of the country 
will not listen to the “ soft inpeachment,” as the relin- 
quishment to the cow-boys of such a field of honor 
and glory as this same war presents, would break the 
hearts of the regulars, and add another proof to the 
many which have been adduced, that the * cow-boys”’ 
are the bulwark of the Indian frontier. 

Can you uot, will you not, dear sir, gratify your 
subscribers and readers, by reporting the progress of 
the “Florida delegation,” by publishing the history 
of the wandemings of these children of Israel, from 
such annals as may be at your command ? 

E-TIS-TE NUG-.GE-PUG-.GE. 


[We would willingly furnish the desired informa- 
tion, were it in our power to do so; but we know not 
where to obtain it. Perhaps some of our correspon- 








with the hand, by means of a crank turning a pad- 


dents can enlighten us.—Ebiror.] 
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WASHINGTON CITY, 
THURSDAY...OCTOBER 10, 1839. 





The Secretary of the Navy returned to Washing. 
ton on Friday last, and the Secretary of War on 
Saturday, both in improved health from their north- 
ern excursions. 





The Commissioners of the Navy, it is expected, 
will leave Washington this day to visit the northern 
navy yards. 





We understand that Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper is 
now in Philadelphia, preparing for publication a se 
cond edition of his Naval History, which will be com- 
prised in three volumes. ‘The third volume will re- 
sume the history where the second left off, and con- 
tinue it to the present period, besides containing a 
memoir of the Marine Corps, and an account of our 
dock-yards. 





We have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt 
of a subscription list of twenty names, embracing near- 
ly all the officers on board the United States ship 
Independence, with a draft from Purser Bregse, for 
eighty dollars. 





EXPLORING EXPEDITION.—We are indebted to the 
same source from which we obtained a former letter, 
for some extracts from another of a later date. The 
writer having left the squadron to make excursions 
into the interior of Chili, his narrative partakes more 
ef personal adventure, and gives but little informa- 
tion of the movements of the vessels. 

Ca.iao, May 13, 1839. 


Here I am at Callao, after a passage of eleven 
days from Valparaiso, from which place I wrote to 
you, giving an account of events since leaving Rio. 
1 will now give you a short story about Chili. 

Valparaiso is a city of cousiderable size, scattered 
over and along the sides of mountains and in valleys. 
‘The country is very broken and uneven ; high moun- 
tains with their sides furrowed or cut into ravines, 


&c., probably by earthquakes. 1 took lodgings on! well behaved, always saluting you as they pass.— | 


shore, and made almost daily excursions, 

‘lhe President of the Republic visited the city, and 
a graud ball was given*to him, and in henor of a 
great battle lately gained by the Chilians over the 
Peruvians at Ancach. fle was received with great 
pomp and military parade. He was dressed in a guudy 
unitorm, with stars and military orders, looking rather 
anti-republican. I went to the ball, ot course, all our 
oilicers having been invited. We had quite a plea- 
sant time, and kept it up until near sunrise. It was 
really a splendid atfair, and got up with a great deal 
of taste. ‘The room was very large, and carpeted ; 
rows of chairs on each side, a short distance from 
the wall, along which were arranged sofas, large 
looking. glasses, with pier tables, fine pictures, &c. 
Several large transparencies were placed in different 
parts of the room. At four o’clock, the ladies went 
into supper, where a handsome display was made, 
the tables being set out very genteclly. 

_ 1 forgot the first part of the ceremony: The Pre- 
sident opened the b Il by dancing a minuet with an 
ugly woman, the widow of one of his officers. Then 
Were sung two or three national liymms, or airs, by 


———— 


some ladies and gentlemen, in which the Chilians, of 
course, were lauded as being the greatest people in 
the world. During the evening, a young daughter 
of the Minister for Foreign Affairs amused the com- 
pany by dancing a pas seul, which she did very well. 
There was a great assembly of ugly women. French 
fashions were all the gé—long waists and full be- 
hind! The ladies got quite merry towards morning ; 
and when the ball broke up, they walk] off, singing 
national airs through the streets, accompanying the 
President to his house, where they gave him three 
cheers, sang, knocked the men’s hats off, and retired 
quietly home!! This is real republicanism — the 
women as good as the men. A young lady in our 
part of the country, after dancing from ten o’clock 
at night until sunrise, would hardly be able to walk 
three or four miles, bareheaded and in thin shoes, over 
a rough-paved street ; but see what the fair Chilians 
can do. I dare say they could keep it up for a week 
in the same way. 

I made an excursion from Valparaiso to Santiago, 
ithe capital of Chili, about one hundred miles distant. 
We I-ft at eight o’clock in the morning, in a sort of 
gig, the driver mounted on a horse alongside. We 
took our relief horses with us—for three gigs about 
twenty horses—which are driven ahead, and when the 
horse in the gig is tired, they run ahead and catch a 
relief; the poor tired horse is turned out of the shafts, 
and sent off with the relicfs ahead again. 

We arrived at a pretty town called Casa Blanca, 
about noon. The country looked bad and parched 
up, though at Casa Blanca there are fine orchards, 
delightful grapes, figs, apples, pears, peaches, quinces, 
&c. After leaving this place, the road begins to as- 
cend among the mountains. The first ascent of con. 
sequence is at Cuesta de Zapata ; here the road winds 
up the side of the mountain, making about fifteen 
turns before reaching the top. It is a curious sight 
to see above and below you droves of mules or cattle, 
immense wagons, like houses, (some of them have 
windows in the sides,) drawn by six or eight or more 
yoke of oxen, the wheels making a horrible noise for 
the want of grease; the drivers, with goads fifteen 
or twenty fect long, bawling to_the oxen ; the women 
peeping out of the wagons. All this is seen at every 
turn the road makes. After reaching the top, the 
roid descends again to a flat country; some places 
cultivated, with here and there a rancho, or hut.— 
The ox carts and muleteers generally camp out near 
these places at night, or indeed any where in the 
vicinity of water. At night, their fires are seen all 
along the road, the oxen feeding, and the men under- 
neath the wagon. ‘The people are very civil and 


| 





The next ascent is the Cuesta del Prado, a very high 
mounttin, the road taking at least thirty turns before 
reaching the top, from which’ there is a beautiful view 
of a fertile valley in a good state of cultivation. 
After a short and rapid descent, we came to a flat 
road, and after twisting and turning; and ascending 
a few hills, we arrived at the village of Coracovi be- 
fore sunset, where we passed the night. It is a con- 
siderable viilage, with fine orchards, vineyards, wheat- 
fields, &c. We started about daybreak, and arrived at 
Santiago between ten and eleven o’clock, and put up 
at fhe English hotel, kept by an American, Mr. Camp- 
bell, of New York. After breakfast, we visited the 
cathedral, a splendid edifice, equal to many of the 
European churches. The palace is an old-fashioned 
Spanish building, fronting a fine open square, in the 
centre of which is a beautiful fountain, of white 
marble, commemorating some event in the history of 
the country. On the side opposite to the palace is 
a sort of bazaar, full of shops, where every thing is 
sold. We then visited the market place—a large 
squire, surrounded by a high wall; all sorts of fruits 
and vegetables were to be found, and generally of 
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good quality. The butcher’s meat did not look so 
well; it was dirty, and covered with flies. 

At night, we made arrangements for an excursion 
to the snow line of the Andes. At about five o’clock 
in the morning, we started in gigs, taking saddle- 
horses with us, and went about twenty miles over 
rather a bad road. We then mounted our horses. 
Our road, at first, lay through a cultivated country ; 
the smell of quinces and apples was delightful. We 
soon began to ascend, and had nothing but a mule- 
path to follow, made by the people who bring snow 
trom the mountains to the city. Great numbers of 
cattle were grazing on the mountains. We continued 
ascending and descending until near one o’clock, 
when we arrived at a high peak of the Cordilleras, and 
found the snow line still a long distance off, with no 
possibility of reaching it and returning the same day. 
We saw great numbers of guanacos, or lamas, feed- 
ing on the sides of the mountains, gray foxes, and a 
variety of birds, but no condors. Feeling so unwell 
as to be hardly able to keep on my horse, I concluded 
to return, and arrived at the city between eight and 
nine o’clock at night. The other gentlemen of our 
party went on, slept at night among the snow, and 
returned in the evening of the next day. 

On Sunday morning, being alone, I amused my- 
self looking at the Chilenas going to mass. The 
women dress very richly, in silks and gay French 
calicoes, made in French fashion. A large, costly, 
rich shawl, of gay colors, is always worn. They sel- 
dom wear the mantilla, or any thing on the head. 
The hair usually hangs down in two braids behind, 
being neatly parted from the forehead, round behind 
in equal divisions, forming separate braids. It has a 
neat, tidy appearance, requiring care and cleanliness 














being a piece of cloth with a hole in the middle, 
through which the head is thrust,) curious stirrups 
of wood, like large salt boxes, immense spurs, a laso 
for catching horses, hanging at the saddle, which is 
made of blankets, and is as large as a common-sizcd 
matrass, dashing ahead like madmen (they certainly 
are the finest horsemen in the world)—the women, 
wrapped up in red woollen shawls, dark complexions 
and jet-black hair, looking like Indian women—the 
whole was a novel sight, never to be forgotten. I 
could have spent months very happily among the 
mountains. 

Our last excursion was along the coast to a place 
called Quinteros, about thirty miles from Valparaiso. 
We started at sunrise, after taking a cup of coffee, 
and did not get any thing to eat until nine o’clock 
at night, when we returned to the city. We had a 
pleasant trip, through a mountainous country. 

On the Ist of May we were ordered on board, and 
sailed for this place. I have just returned from an 
| excursion on shore, and find Callao a miserable, dirty 
place. It is true 1 did not see much of it, having 
|merely passed through. ‘To-morrow, I go to Lima, 
‘and shall probably start the next day for the Cordil- 

leras again, as I have a ten days leave of absence. 

I wil endeavor to write to you again before leav- 
ing this place, as hereafler opportunities will be rare. 
| We shall probably go from here out of the civilized 
| world, and the next place I write from may be Sin- 
gapore, Sydney, or the northwest coast—perhaps 
Otaheite. We shall not know until we are at sea, 
as we generally sail under sealed orders. 








We return our thanks to the medical officer who 


to keep it smooth and in order. The mantilla is | has kindly furnished a list of the stations and duties 


seldom worn ; and when it is, it is nothing more than 


silk with a broad velvet border—no lace. ‘The chil- 
dren are dressed in French fashion; girls with pan- 
telets and bonnets, the boys in embroidered frocks 
and French caps. Very few carriages are to be 
seen. 

At night, I called on Mr. and Mrs. Carvauto, (she 
was Miss C******, of Washington,) introduced my- 
self, but she immediately recognised me, and called 
me by name. She looks very well; says she likes 
the country, and has become a Chilena, I was very 
cordially received. ‘There was quite a little party, 
and we had some delightful music on the piano. The 
ladies, here, I am told, are celebrated for their musi- 
cal talent. I had an opportunity of seeing some of 
the first society in Santiago. Again all was French 
fashion—long waist, and full behind; hair put up in 
combs; great display of jewelry; large, rich shawls 
worn in the house. I spent a very pleasant evening, 
and regretted that I had not called on Mr. C. imme- 
diaiely on my arrival. It would have saved us much 
trouble, as he could have given us instructions as to 
our route to the mountains, mines, &c. 

We left Santiago on Monday, about two o’clock, 
and reached Valparaiso the next day, at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, pretty well tired out. On the road, 
we met some officers of the Peacock, bound to San- 
tiago. She had arrived during our absence, and we 
were glad to learn she was safe, and all well. I cer- 
tainly had a very pleasant trip. The peculiar cha- 
racter of the country—the tall peaks, covered with 
eternal snows—the absence of tall trees and forests 
(wood is sold by the pound)—the little cultivated 
spots, wherever water is to be found on the sides of 
mountains or in the valleys—low houses, built .of 
mud, with thatched roofs—the droves of mules and 
herds of cattle— large wagons, before mentioned, 
with their relief oxen tied behind—the gigs, with 
flocks of horses for reliefs dashing ahead—the Chi- 


| 
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of the several officers of that corps in Florida. Such 

intelligence as this is always acceptable. An exami- 

nation of the list will show that the duties are not 
light, as some of the officers have two or three posts 
to attend to. Pa 

Assignment of the Medical Staff, now serving in 

Florida, September 20, 1839. 
Surgeons. 
1. R. C. Wood, Head Quarters, medical director, 
army of the South. 
2. H. A. Stinnecke, Fort Shannon, on duty at Fort 
Shannon, Pilatki, E. F. 
3. C. S. Tripler, Fort Fanning, attending Forts 
Fanning, Wacasassa, and No. 4. Under ordars 
for Buffalo, N.Y. 
4. P. Maxwell, Black Creek, on duty in hospital at 
Fort Heileman, E. F., and medical purveyor. 
. B. Randall, Fort Aucilla, on duty at Forts Au- 
cilla and Wacissa, M. F. . 

6. A. N. McLaren, Tampa Bay, on duty, in charge 
of general hospital Fort Brooke, and medical 
purveyor. 

Assistant Surgeons. 


7. R. Weightman, St. Augustine, on duty at St. 
Augustine, E. F. 
8. E. Worrell, Fort Cummings, attending Forts 
Cummings and Davenport, E. F. 
9. J. B. Porter, Newnansville, sick, at Fort Gille. 
land ; on duty at Fort White when taken sick. 
10. J. M. Cuyler, Fort No. 10, attending Forts No. 
20 and 21, E. F. 
11 M.M. Mills, Fort Lawson, attending Forts Law. 
son and Stansbury, M. F. 
12. L. C, McPhail, Charles Ferry, attending Forts 
Sherrard and Macomb, M. F. 
13. S. P. Moore, Fort King, attending Forts King, 


uo 





lians, with their curious ponchos, (a sort of cloak, 


Russell, and McClure, E. F. 
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14. C. M. Hitchcock, Fort Fanning, sick at Tampa | draw together all the stragglers. Such are the ar. 


Bay, and under orders to relieve Surgeon 
Tripler. 

15. J. H. Baldwin, Key Biscayne, on duty at Camp 
Russell, Key Biscayne, E. F 

16. C. McCormick, Fort Macomb, attending Forts 
Macomb and St. Augustine, M. F. 

17. S. R. Arnold, Trader’s Hill, on duty at Fort 
Henderson, Geo. 

i8. J. Simpson, Fort Gilmer, on duty at Fort Gilmer, 
Geo. 

19. W.S. Sloan, Micanopy, attending Forts Mican- 
opy, Wacahouta, Walker, and No. 7, B. F. 

20. be . King, No. 16, attending Nos. 16 and 17, 

21. J. R. Conrad, Fort Pierce, attending Fort Pierce, 
Indian River, E. F. 

- =<. Fort No. 3, attending Fort No. 3, &&, 

23. E. Hughes, Fort Lauderdale, on duty at Fort 
Lauderdale, E. F. 

24. D.C. De Leon, New Smyrna, on duty at New 
Smyrna, E. F. 

25. R. McSherry, St. Andrew’s Bay, on duty at St. 
Andrew’s Buy, W. F. 

26. pe ay Fort No. 11, on duty at Fort No. 11, 


27. 


~) 


B. W. Woods, Dzadman’s Bay, on duty at Fort 
Frank Brooke, Deadinan’s Bay, M. F. 

28. G. A. Williams, Fort Moniac, on duty at Fort 

Moniac, E. F. 





PASSENGERS. 

New York, October 6, per ship Philadelphia, from 
London, Capt. D. Conner, of the navy, lady, child, 
aud servant. Per ship Sutton, for Savannah, Lieut. 
H. W. Bonham, of the army. 





ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 
Oct. 3—Col. J. Kearney, Top. Eng., cor. F & 14 sts. 
5—Asst. Sur. B. M. Byrne, army, Polk’s. 
Capt. A. B. Eaton, Com. Sub., Mrs. Cra- 
ven’s 
7—Lt. J. W. Gunnison, Top. Eng., Fuller’s. 
8—Col. D. E. Twiggs, 2d drags., Col. Hunter’s. 
Capt. G.W. Hughes, Top. Eng., F. Markoe’s. 
Gon. W. K. Armistead, Col. 3d Artillery, 
Fuller’s. 
Asst. Sur. J. Martin, army, Gadsby’s. 
Capt. W. C. De Hart, 2d Art’y., Union Hotel. 





FLORIDA WAR. 
From the St, Augustine Herald, Sept. 26. 


By the T. Salmond, arrived here on Monday in 
three days from Key Biscayne, we have the follow- 
ing authentic information, for which we are princi- 
pally indebted to Lieut. Tompkins, 3d Artillery, at 
Fort Liuderdale, (New River,) an officer whose pre- 
cuution, discretion, and conduct during the past 
summer, in commanding the most exposed and im. 
portant. post in Florida, merits the highest encomiums, 
and Mr. Haslam, of the Quartermaster’s Department, 
who came passenger in the steamer. 


** Fort LauperpA.e, 13th Sept. 1839. 


“JT believe the main force of the Indians is con- 
centrated near the head of this (New river.)—They 
have fields of pumpkins, &c.—are disposed to be 
peaceable, and if inspired with confidence in the word 
of the whites, would conduct themselves quietly. 
They have been gathering their men, and when 
aided by Coa-coochie, intend to attack the hostile 
party. In the meantime their camp is to be removed 
in this vicinity, and they are to send out runners and 


rangements entered into by Col. Harney, and it ap- 
pears to me there can be but one epinion as to the 
policy. What other course is there? What can we 
do against them ? It’s all idle to talk about exploring 
the oa a with a handful of men, and at this 
season of the year. As it is, a few weeks will at 
least bring a crisis, and then the arrangements to be 
made by the Government can be properly planned.” 

On the 11th September, Col. Harney, in an inter- 
view with Sam Jones, demanded that twenty Indians 
concerned in the massacre at Carloosahatchie should 
be delivered up. Sam promised to reply the next 
day. (in the 12th, Chittoo-Tustenuggee, Blue-Grass, 
and a few other Indians, with four squaws, met the 
Colonel and several officers of the army and navy, 
on boird the steamer—Sam was sick and could not 
come, (a universal excuse with the Indians,) but seut 
for answer thirty-one sticks, with a message that 
when those broken days were passed, he would bring 
his people, and do what was right. ‘The Colonel was 
indignant at this proclamation, but there being no 
help for it, fold them he was going to Key West, and 
would see them again in twelve days. In reply to 
his inquiry for a watch and other private property 
(taken at Carloosa) they said the Spanish Indians 
had them. 

An Indian named Catcha-Chopho, who, it is sup- 
posed, may be relied on, has made the following dis. 
closure to Lieut. Tompkins : , 

When Sandy Perryman, the negro interpreter, 
(who it appears was not killed at Carloosa) returned 
from the interview with General Macomb, he was 
one day carousing with Sam Jones and a party of 
Indians near Fort Lauderdale, when Sam remarked 
that interpreters were generally liars, and he feared 
the news brought by Sandy was too good to be true. 
Upon this, Sandy took Catcha-Chopho aside, and 
said he would tell nothing but the truth, because he 
was born among the Indians, and his feelings were 
with them. All the promises and professions of the 
whites were a pack of lies; they were at war with 
eight foreign and frontier nations, and had been beat. 
en; they had suffered a great deal, and were afraid—- 
which made them sue for a peace with the Indians, 
that the horsemen and soldiers might be withdrawn 
to help the people in the back countries; but that 
next year the whites would hold another council, and 
take new measures to drive the Indians out. He ad- 
vised the Indians to stay in their hiding places, and 
only go out a few at a time, else the whites would 
seize them—that he would from time to time go 
among them to give information, and would join 
them when he got a good supply of ammunition. 
He exhorted them all never to believe the whites, 
and his story became, it is said, so generally believed 
among the Indians, that great numbers joined the 
hostile party. The whole plot of the massacre at 
Carloosahatchie was, it is said, concocted by the in- 
terpreters Sandy and Sampson, and an Indian pri- 
soner released from Black Creek. 

The steamer William Gaston, Capt. Poinsett, got 
ashore on the 10th inst., in attempting to cross the 
bar at New river, but was got off with the assist- 
ance of the boats of the U. S. steamer Poinsett, with 
loss of spondings and other damage; she has gone to 
Key West for repairs. : 

The U. S. steamer Poinsett, Com’r. Mayo, sailed 
on the 2ist from Key Biscayne on a cruise for Indian 
Key, Key West and the Tortugas—officers and crew 
all well. 

Our own deductions from all we can gather re- 
specting the Indians, amounts to this. A_ large 
body, comprising probably half the warriors in. the 
territory, reside habitually with Sam Jones, near 
‘he head of New river, and have continued during 





the summer in friondly communication with the two 
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in that vicinity. A part of them went over to 
arloosa, and were parties in the massacre, but it 
suits their convenience to make scape-goats of the 
‘¢Spanish Indians,” and to make the negro interpre- 
ters, who, in all probability, were privy to the whole, 
the sole instigators of the plot. 

As to the “ Spanish Indians,” there are none, but 
it suits Sam to make a bugbear of a small band that 
has habitually resided at the extreme South, and sel- 
dom come north for any purpose, This band is pro- 
bably less hostile than his own, but Sam is perfectly 
satisfied with the existing state of things, and uses 
their name asa palliative to gain time and do nothing. 
If there be any difference between these parties, it 
can only be because Sam's party wishing to mono- 
polize the favor of whites, will not allow the other 
party to come to the posts. No diplomatist is equal 
to an Indian—Sam is an adept—one day he is too 
drunk to come to any definite point—the next day 
too sick, and then what with Spanish Indians, Coa- 
coochie’s wrong-headedness, Sandy’s treachery, and 
the folly of young men who will not come in, he 
amuses away month after month, while his people 
are enjoying precisely the sort of life they would 
wish to enjoy all their lives. 

Of the remaining Indians we know less, because 
there is no communication with them. Coa-coochie 
with his party probably reside habitually somewhere 
between Fort Mellon and the cove of the Withlacoo- 
chie, not very far south of Fort King. A chief told 
a friend of ours at Gen. Macomb’s talk, that he had 
corn planted ten miles from that post. Tiger’s party 
probably reside habitually west of the Suwannee, but 
both these bands evidently roam in hunting parties 
over the whole country, from Lake George to the St. 
Marks, keeping south of the settlements, and cross- 
ing the Suwannee near Fort Fanning. Their purpose 
does not appear to be war; but they omit no oppor- 
tunity to commit murder, when it comes in their 
way; of these murders we have recorded Firty or 
sixty since May. 

The intentions of Government are not yet promul- 
gated. It probably has received abundance of advice, 
which may be embarrassing from its mass and con- 
tradictions. We do not pretend that to remove the 
Indians is an easy task; but nothing is impossible, 
and removed they must be. The nation cannot long 
endure the spectacle of one half the Indian warriors 
merely talking of peace, as they rest themselves at 
the south, while the other half are scattered towards 
the settlements to murder our citizens whenever it 
can be done with a certainty of escape. 





Camp Washington was evacuated on Wednesday 
last. ‘The 4th Regiment of Artillery went off that 
day, about one o’clock, in a train especially sent for 
the purpose of carrying them to New Brunswick. 
The privates occupied thirty-three cars, drawn by 
one locomotive. Another locomotive with three cars, 
and the officers of the regiment, followed after. The 
privates were in fine spirits, and as the large train, 
consisting of cars cf all kinds moved off, they rent 
the air with their shouts of exultation. 

At New Brunswick they took boats for Albany, 
whence they will proceed to Buffalo, Cleveland, and 
Detroit, a part being stationed, we believe, at each of 
these places.— New Jersey State Gazette. 





EXPLORING (SOUTH-SEA) EXPEDITION.-—By a letter 
dated United States ship Relief, Callao Bay, July 
16, 1839, received at the Philadelphia Exchange, we 
learn that the United States ship “* Relief” was to sail 
the next day for Whahoo, Sandwich Islands, to land 
stores, and from thence proceed to Sidney, New South 
Wales, where we shall leave the remainder of the 
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squadron, and then return home by the way of St. 
Helena, and the Cape of Good Hope, (and fully ex- 
pect to touch at St. Helena and the Cape,) and bs 
home about the month of March or April next. The 
United States ship Peacock, Vincennes, brig Porpoise, 


| and schooner Flying Fish, all of the expedition, sailed 


from this place July 14, for the islands and N. W. 
coast, &c. I am sore afraid that the United States 
schooner Sea Gull, Passed Midshipmen Reid and 
Bacon, commanders, is no more, She has not been 
heard of these three months past. As there has 
been so much changing about I will give you a list 
of officers, viz : - 

U.S. ship Peacock.— Leut. Com’dt , W. L. Hudson, 
Lieutenants, W. M. Walker, O. H. Perry, G. F. Em. 
mons, T. A. Budd; Master, A. S. Baldwin; Passed 
Midshipmen, J. B. Lewis, A. B. Davis, George Col- 
wocoressis; Assistant Surgeons, J. C. Palmer, 8. 
Holmes; Midshipmen, Hemsly, Hudson ; Boatswain, 
T. G. Bell ; Gunner, T. Lewis; Carpenter, John W. 
Dibble ; Sailmaker, J. D. Freeman ; Captain’s Clerk, 
F. Steward ; Purser, William Speiden. 

U. S. ship Relief.—Lieut. Com’dt, A. K. Long ; 
Lieutenants, M. G. L. Claiborne, H. J. Hartstene, 
J. B. Dale; Assistant —s J. F. Sickels; Boat- 
swain,W. Black ; Gunner, J. D. Anderson ; Carpenter, 
N. Laighton ; Sailmaker, J. Irvin; Passengers, Mr. 
N. Bright, Mr. Percival, and Mr. Ellis, Master's 
Mates ; Purser Steward, W. H. Insley. 

Schooner Flying Fish— Lieut. Com’dt, R. F. Pink- 
ney ; Sailing Master, Knox; Passed Midshipman, H. 
N. Harrison. 





VERY LATE FROM THE Pactric, via JAMAICA, 


Correspondence of the New York Express. 

Panama, August 28, 1839.—Her Majesty’s ketch 
Basilisk came to anchor last evening from Callao 
and Guayaquil, having left the former port the 6th 
instant, and the latter the 17th. She brings little or 
no news. The United States ships Falmouth and 
Lexington were at Callao. The destination of the 
Boxer was unknown to the commander of the Basilisk. 
Of Her Majesty’s ships, the Fly was at Valparaiso with 
the flag of Adiniral Ross; President at Callao ; Sama- 
rang, on her passage to Valparaiso; Electra, gone to 
Kealyo ; Imogene, on her route from Mexicv to Val- 
paraiso, and Sparrowhawk, gone to Sandwich Islands. 
The United States Exploring Expedition has gone to 
the South Sea Islands, and nothing is known rela- 
tive to the British Surveying Squadron. 

In Peru things were generally quiet, in consequence 
of the Chilian troops being still at Lima, but as soon 
as they leave there will no doubt be another break 
out. Bolivia is again ina state of revolution. Gen. 
Santa Cruz and all the principal personages of the 
late Peru-Bolivian confederation are refugees in Gu- 
ayaquil, Santa Cruz was going to leave his fumily at 
Quito, and would then proceed to England. Gen. 
Zamarra was at Huancayo, trying to get up a Peru- 
vian Congress, which he found very difficult. Gen. 
Lafuenta wascommanding in Lima. In Chiliall was 
quiet. ‘Trade in Peru was very dull. 





It is known in the navy that no officer is eligible 
to do duty as commander under a captain, unless he 
has commanded a sloop-of war for three years, or 
served for a like period as a first lieutenant of a rated 
ship; under a memorandum, however, from the Ad- 
miralty, dated 25th of April (but which has not been 
circulated in the service, although it is published in 
the last navy list,) the Lords Commissioners have 
been pleased to direct “that two years’ service as first 
lieutenant of a sloop-of-war, or as gunnery lieutenant, 
may be counted for one scrved as first lieutenant of a 
rated ship, and so on in proportion.”—United Service 
Gazette, Sept. 14. 
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Army Register for 1809. 











[Concluded from Chronicle, October 3.) 
Fourtu Reciment or Inrantry. 


John P. Boyd, 
John Whiting, 
James Miller,t 
William C. Baen, 
Paul Wentworth, 
David Byers, 
Stephen Ranny, 
Joel Cook, 

Isaiah Doane, 
George W. Prescott, 
John Binney, 
Return B. Brown, 
Josiah Snelling, 
Alden G, Cushman, 
Robert C. Barton, 
Williain Welsh, 
Nicoll Fosdick, 
Oliver G. Burton, 
Samuel Haines, 
Nathaniel F. Adams, 
Samuel Page, 
Charles Fuller, 
Charles Larrabee, 
Ebenezer Way, 
Minor Huntingdon, 
Jackson Durant, 
Lewis Harrington, 
Samuel Borden, 
John L. Eastman, 
Benjamin Hill, 
‘Timothy Gerrish, 
Theodore Conklin, 
Abraham Hawkins, 
George P. Peters, 
Jonathan Simonds, 
John Smith, 

Lewis Peckham, 
George Gooding, 
Anson Hall, 

Josiah Bacon, 


Colonel, 
Lt. Col., 
Major, 
Captain, 
do. 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
Ist Lieut., 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
2d Lieut., 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
Ensign, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Oct. 7, 1808. 
July 8, 1808. 


do. 

May 3, 1808. 
do. 
do. 


‘June 13, 1808. 


do. 
June 18, 1808, 
d 


oO. 
Dec. 12, 1808. 
Mar. 18, 1899. 
May 3, 1808. 
do. 
do. 
June 13, 1808. 
do. 


June 18, 1808. 
do 


do. 
do. 

July 1, 1808. 
June 13, 1808. 
do. 

June 18, 1808. 
do 


1, "1808, 

do. 

Dec, 12, 1808. 
d 


July 


oO. 
May 3, 1808. 


June 13, 1808. 
do. 

June 18, 1808. 
do. 
do. 

Dec. 12, 1808. 
do. 

Jan. 27, 1809. 
do. 


Firtu ReGgimment or INFANTRY, 


Alexandcr Parker, 
William D. Beall, 
Tully Robinson, 
Nimrod Lang, 
George Gibson,* 
Richard C. Dale, 
Edward Dillard, : 
Benjamin Wallace, 
James Bankhead,* 
Colin Buckner, 
William E. Williams, 
John Johnson, 
Fayette Roane, 
George M. Brooke,* 
Richard Whartenby, 
Townsend Stith, 
Roger A. Joncs,* 
James Fonerden, 
Mordecai Griffith, 
Henry Saunders,* 
Alexander Mcllheny, 
Talbot Chambers, 
James Dorman, 
William Henshaw, 
Leroy Opie, 

Richard tL. Bell, 
Jacob Hindman, 
Washington Lee, 
William King, 


* Sull in the Army. 


Colonel, 


May 3, 1808. 


Licut. Col., Dec. 12, 1808. 


Major, 

Captain, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Ist Lieut., 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

2d Licut., 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Jan. 16, 1809, 
June 18, 1808, 
May 3, 1808. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
July 1, 1808. 
Jan. 16, 1809. 
Jan. 95, 1809. 
do. 
May 3, 1808. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
June 18, 1808. 
do. 

July 1, 1808. 
May 3, 1808. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 


| Living, but not in the Army, 


| George Washington, 
Elias Edmonds, 
Robert Carson, 
John Jamison, 
James Saunders, 
Daniel Ward, 
Jeremiah Yancey, 

| Joseph Owens, 
John Suter, 
Edward L. Lomax, 
William Upshaw, 


Jonas-_Simonds, 
Joseph Constant, 
Zebulon M. Pike, 
William P. Bennett, 
Ebenezer Cross, 
Samuel Cherry, 
John T. Bentley, 
Thomas.-Davis, 
Jonathan Brooks, 
William Cock, 
William Pennell, 
Ebenczer Beebe, 
John Christie, 
James Chambers, 
John Machesney, 
George Nelson, 
John T. Arrowsmith, 
| Gad Humphreys, 
‘John Walworth, 
Peter Muhlenberg, * 
John Stewart, 





_| Clement Sadlier, 


William Nicholas, 
Abel Morse, 

Robert Sterry, 

James E. A. Masters, 
Chauncey Pettibone, 
Henry Phillips, 

John J. Plume, 
James J. Voorhies, 
John Gelland, 

Neil Shaw, 

William Gamble, 
Edward Webb, 
Charles K. Gardner,t 
Henry Shell, 

Jacob Sinn, 

Jacob Heet, 

Asa Grimes, 

John Reigart, 

Isaac Davis, 


William E. Lee, 


William Russell, 
Robert Purdy, 
Elijah Strong, 
Gilbert C. Russell, 
Robert C. Nicholas,t 
George R. C. Floyd, 
Thomas J. Vandyke, 
Thornton Posey, 
Edward Hord, 
Arthur Morgan, 
James Desha, 
Thomas Beall, 
Uriah Blue, 

Martin Duralde, 
Richard Oldham, 
James Doherty, 

Enos Cutler,t 
Zachariah Taylor,* 
Walter fH. Overton, 
Carey Nicholas, 
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Srxtu Reciment or INFANTRY. 


2d Lieut., Oct. 24. 1808. 

do. Dec. 12, 1808, 
Ensign, May 3, 1808, 

do. July 1, 1808. 

do. do. 

do. Dec. 12, 1808. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. Jan. 25, 1809. 
Surgeon, Dec. 12, 1808. 
Colonel, July 8, 1808. 
Lt. Col., Oct. 7, 1808. 
Major, May 3, 1808. 
Captain, do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do, 

do. June 18, 1808. 

do. do. 

do. Dec. 12, 1808. 
Ist Lieut., May 3, 1808. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do, do. 

do. Dec. 12, 1808. 

do. do. 

do, Jan. 25, 1809. 
2d Lieut., May 3, 1808. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do, do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. July 18, 1808. 

do. do. 

do, Jan. 25, 1809. 
Ensign, May 3, 1808. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do, 

do, do. 

do. June 18, 1808. 

do. Jan. 25, 1809. 
Surgeon, Dec. 12, 1808. 


Surg’s Mate. 


Colonel, 

Lt. Col., 

Major, 

Captain, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Ist Lieut., 


SeveENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


May 
Jan. 
Dec. 
May 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Dee, 12, 1808. 


do. 


May 3, 1808. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


3, 1808. 
9, 1809. 
15, 1808, 
3, 1808. 
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William McClelland, Ist Lieut., May 3, 1808. 


Alexander Calvert, do. Dec. 12, 1808. 
Alexander A. White, 2d Lieut., May 3, 1808. 
‘Thomas 8. Jesup,* do. do. 
Elisha Edwards, do. do. 
Narcissus Broutin, do. Dec. 12, 1808. 
Jesse Jennings, do. do. 
Archibald Greer, do. do. 
Jeoffry Robertson, do. do. 
Duff Green, do. do. 
Alexander Smith, do. do. 
Isaac Dunbar, do. Jan. 27, 1809. 
John Hughes, Ensign, May 3, 1808. 
William 8, Allen, do. do. 
James S. Wade, do, do. 
Samuel Vail, do. do. 
Samuel McCormick, do. do. 
Lewis P. Ducros, do. Dec. 12, 1808. 
George C. Allen, do. do. 
Elijah Moatgomery, do. do. 
Joseph Phillips, do. do. 
David McCleiland, do. do. 
Alfred Thurston, Surgeon. do. 
Reoiment or RirLemMen. 

Alexander Smyth, Coloncl, July 8, 1808. 
William Duane, Lt. Col., do. 
John Fuller, Major, Dec. 12, 1808. 
Thomas A. Smith, Captain, May 3, 1808. 
George W. Sevier, do. do. 
James McDonald, do. do. 

John Rayan, do. do. 
Meses Whitney, do. June 18, 1808. 
Daniel Findley, do. do. 
Alex. S. Walker, do. July 1, 1808. 
Benjamin Forsythe, do. do. 
Henry R. Graham, do. Mar. 8, 1809. 
Abraham A, Massias,* Ist Lieut., May 3, 1808. 
Thomas Spencer, do. do. 
Fielder Ridgeway, do. do. 
Charles Porterfield, do. do. 
Michael Hays, do. do. 

Dill Armor, do. June 18, 1808. 
Benjamin Champney, do. Oct. 27, 1808. 
George Morrison, do. Dec, 12, 1808. 
David Moss, do. do. 
Elsey L. James, 2d Licut., May 3, 1808. 
Lodowick Morgan, do. do. 
Matthew Cannon, do. do. 
Daniel Appling, do. do. 
Joshua Hamilton, do. June 18, 1808. 
Horace S. White, do. Dec. 12, 1808. 
Lewis Wier, do. do. 
Thomas A. Patterson, do. do. 
Thomas Ramsay, do. do. 
William Smith, do. 

Joseph S. Pepper, Ensign, May 3, 1808. 
Elias Stallings, do. do. 
Arthur W. Thornton, do. do. 
Francis Stribbling, do. do. 
Angus Langham, do. do. 
John Logan, do. July 1, 1808. 
William D. Jones, do. Dec. 12, 1808. 
Edmund Foster, do. do. 
James Johnson, do. do. 
Smith Cutter, Surgeon, Dec. 12, 1808. 
Enos Lewis, Surg’s Mate, do. 





Russia scems destined to exert a great influence 
on the future condition of Europe. The Russiaus 
consider themselves as bound to put down the Mo. 
hammedan powers. Of the whole population, (sixty- 
five millions,) forty-five millions belong to the Greek 
church ; seven to the Catholic; two to the Luthe- 
rans; two and a half millions are Mohammedans, 


and the remainder are worshippers of the Laina, &c. 
&e. 





| 








From the London Literary Gazette, Sept. 14. 


THE ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


By the time this paper meets the public eye, this 
very interesting expedition will have left, or be leav- 
ing the British shores. Had it been possible to com- 
plete the extensive philosophical and other equip- 
ments in a shorter space of time, it would have been 
better, perhaps, had it been able to sail six weeks or 
two months earlier; but still its course is open, and 
the delay will lead to no other consequence than 
some slight alteration in the projected plan of opera- 
tions. 

On Tuesday, the Terror, Captain Crozier, dropped 
down from off the Dock-yard, at Chatham, to Gil- 
lingham, with all her white canvass spread; and 
looking like a bird of passage preparing to wing Its 
way to another clime; and on Thursday, or as soon 
after as possible, her companion, the Erebus, Captain 
James Clerk Ross, was appointed to follow, and then 
proceed on their voyage together. Having gone to 
take our farewell, a short description of the vessels, 
&c., cannot be unacceptable to our readers. 

The Erebus and Terror seem to be twin ships, alike 
in build, in colors, in masts and rigging, and, indeed, 
in every external appearance. An inexperienced eye 
could not tell the one from the other. ‘The Erebus 
is about 37U tons; the Terror 340. In each the full 
complement of officers and men is 64—123 in all. 
Nothing that the art of the shipwright could accom- 
plish has been omitted to fit them for their perilous 
undertaking. Below, not only have the ribs been 
strengthened by transverse timbers, but these again 
have been interlaced by cross beams at certain anglos, 
so as to offer resistance to any invading body, such as 
ice, which would require a mighty force to overcome. 


Thus, internally powerful, beyond any former exam- 


ple, the outward hull has also been so shaped (curving 
trom near the ceutre, something like the turning-off 
edge of a glass or tea-cup) as to throw the couverg- 
ing ice from the chain plates, and thus protect the 
rigging from being crushed or invaded. ‘The deck, 
too, is double; and the whole has a compactness and 
firmness which gives assurance of security from the 
worst elements to which their gallant crews can ever 
be exposed. A spare rudder, which could be shipped 
immediately in case of accident to the other, is sately 
stowed amidships ; each vessel is provided with eight 
boats, two of them whalers, and framed to encounter 
rough seas and weather in separate expeditions, to 
explore passages and lands where the ships cannot 
penetrate. Six guns are borne in each, viz: four 
six-pounders, and two salute guns, The apparatus 
for keeping the vessels at an equable temperature is 
admirable, and consists of a square iron tube, above 
a foot in diameter, running all round the sides, and 
distributing a comfortable warmth to every berth in 
the ship. The ventilation is not less attended to. 
There are also stoves in the captain’s cabin, and the 
gun-room, messes, which adjoin; and the cooking 
conveniences are as ample and as fit for every pur- 
pose as they could be on shore. ‘lhere is a large 
kettle to dissolve ice into fresh water; another tor 
dressing salt meat, another for fish, another for fresh 
meat, and ovens for baking. ‘The mates’ cabins are 
well constructed, and those for the officers to sleep 
in, though small, arranged with all a seaman’s skill 
and dexterity in making much of a little. ‘he sick- 
berths are forward, and so contrived that the invalids 
may be kept apart from the healthy; for their own 
sake, as well as for the general safety. Immense ice- 
saws are ranged along the lower deck ; some of them 
thirty or more feet long, and looking like the jaws of 
sharks, competent to cut through any besetting ad- 
versary. 

They are victualled with fresh provisions for three 
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years ; and pemmacan and other prepared meats in 
cases are stowed away in the least possible com- 
uss. 

‘The provision of scientific instruments, under the 
superintendence of the Royal Society, is very com. 
plete ; and double sets, to supply the loss of any which 
may be broken, or rendered useless, seem almost to 
furnish the commander’s cabin. In this respect, the 
Adiniralty has been most liberal; and, indeed, we 
may say, that after the first official difficulties were 
got over, the government has taken up the expedi- 
tion with the most commendable spirit, and done 
every thing that ean contribute to its successful issue. 
The phenomena of terrestrial magnetism will be in- 
dependently observed throughout the voyage; and 
also in connection with the new observatories about 
to be established, as already stated in the Literary 
Gazetie, at St. Helena, the Cape, Van Dieman’s 
Land, &c. ‘he declination, inclination, and inten. 
sity of the magnet, will thus form tables of the ut- 
ost importance towards solving this great problem. 
Tue declination instrument, the horizontal and the 
vertical force magnetometers, are constructed under 
the direction of Professor Lloyd, of Dublin; and 
there are, besides, dip circles, transits with azimuth 
circles, thermomcters and chronometers of the most 
approved construction. ‘There are also pendulums for 
ascertaining the true figure of the earth ; for determin. 
ing the temperature of the sea at given depths; other 
blackened thermometers to measure the atmospheric 
temperature at different latitudes ; photometric sensi- 
tive paper for experiments on light ; barometers to be 
observed during storms, white squalls, &c.; glasses 
for sideral observations ; drawing utensils ; repositories 
fur geological, botanical, and natural history speci- 
mens; actiuometers for finding the forces of solar 
and @errestrial radiation ; hygrometers, Osler’s ane- 
mometers, rain gauges, electrometers, skeleton regis- 
ters of every needful kind ; and, in short, such means 
to employ, and so much to be done, that there will 
be no great leisure for our enterprising countrymen 
when all these instruments are put in requisition, 
and their results are regularly chronicled for the 
information of the world. 

In looking over the vessels about to depart on so 
deeply interesting an occasion, many slight ma:‘ters 
and incidents touch the feelings. In almost every 
cabin and berth were tolerable collection of books; 
and Captain Ross’s amounted to a fair library of the 
most useful description. In some were sweet remem. 
brauces of native land, in prints and pictures; and 
one engraving conspicuous in the gallant command- 
er’s cabin afiected us much—it was of our Saviour 
walking on the waters!! Faith and hope could 
not have chosen a more beautiful illustration of the 
sailor’s mind—the instruments of the soul, without 
the possession of which what were all that the phi- 
losophy and science of man could provide? In that 
engraving alone we read a more certain index of the 
success of this great work, than in the multitude of 
ingenious machings, and the volumes of wise instruc. 
tions, by which our most estimable friend was sur- 
rounded, 

Some kind heart had supplied a twelfth-cakc to be 
opened on the 6th of January, 1840 !—'The diameter 
ot the globe will then be bewween the giver and the 
receiver. 

Another pleasant circumstance to retord is the 
friendship subsisting between Captains Ross and 
Crozier. They have been messmates, and intimate 
together. Crozier was a midshipman in the ship 
where Ross was a lieutenant; he was a lieutenant 
where Ross was captain; and now he is captain 
Where Ross is commodore of the expedition ‘hey 
have served together, know and regard each other, 
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good understanding and cordial codperation to the 
end, when bound together in their brave barks— 
“ To reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice, 

‘To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown (we trust not) with restless violence round about 
The pendent world.”, 
The earlier proceedings of the voyage will lead 
them to St. Helena, where Lieutenant Eardley Wil- 
mot, of the Royal Engineers, who goes out in the 
Erebus, will be left in charge of the new Observa- 
tory. Next, at the Cape, will be landed for the like 
purpose another officer. ‘The vessels then make their 
way across the ocean, touching at and examining 
Kergulen’s Land, Amsterdam, and either known or 
imperfectly reported in that vast expanse of water. 
Arrived at Van Dieman’s Land, the instruments, &c., 
for the Observatory, will be sent ashore, and, whilst 
it is erecting, they will cruise to various points where 
the scientific pursuits of the expedition are most like- 
ly to be advanced. On their return, they will start 
de novo in a direct southern course, between 120 de- 
grees and 160 degrees, east longitude, towards the 
Antartic Pole; and it is a singular and fortunate 
thing that in this direction, during the present sea- 
son, a ship of Mr. Enderby’s has discovered land on 
both sides of the longitudes we have indicated, in 
about 65 and 68 degrees of south latitude. These 
shores have been named Sabrina Land, seen March, 
1839, and Balleny Isle, seen February, 1839; and 


the Erebus and Terror will, in the first instance, be 
employed. How far they may penetrate, is in the 
hands of Providence. They will afterwards circum. 
navigate the Pole, and try in every quarter to reach 
the highest point, whether near Enderby’s Land, dis- 
covered in 1832, or by Captain Weddell’s farthest 
reach, about 73 degrees, in 1823. 

It is between Sabrina Land and Balleny Isle, to 
the northward, in about latitude 50 degrees, and east 
longitude 140 degrees, that it is expected the south 
magnetic pole will be found. Strange if he who dis- 
covered either that of the north, or so near an ap- 
proach to it, as Captain James Ross did, should also 
ascertain this long-sought phenomenon, We had 
forgotten to mention that the vessels are constructed 
on the plan which divides them into three compart- 
ments ; so that either extremity, or the middle, might 
be stove in, and yet the remainder be a safe hold for 
the crew. The Keytish Gazette states that “ the 
wales are doubled with eight inch oak plank, and the 
bottom with plank of three inches; the holds, the 
ceilings of which are doubled with two thickness of 
one and a half-inch African teak, crossing each other 
at right angles ; the bulkheads in the holds are built 
in like manner, and made water-tight ; so that should 
the bottom be stove in at any part, by the sheets of 
ice, the safety of the ships will not be endangered. 
The pumps fitted are those of Massie’s patent.— 
The weather-deck is also doubled with three-inch fir 
plank, with fearnought, dipped in tallow, laid be- 
tween them.” 

Wherever the voyagers go, we hawe only toe add, 
may God bless and prosper them, and return them in 
safety to a grateful country, and their anxious rela- 
tives and friends! 








JOHN M. DAVIES & JONES, 
SUCCESSORS TO LUKE DAVIES & SON, 

102 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers of the established CAPS for the 
Army and Navy. 

ALSO, 

Stocks, Shirts, Linen Collars, Suspenders, &c,, &c. 
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U. S. VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 


Schooner Grampus, Lt. Comd’t. Paine, arrived at 
Halifax, Sept. 15th, in 8 days from Norfolk; sailed 
27th, for Newfoundland and Labrador. 


East Inpia Squapron.—Frigate Columbia, Com- 
modore Read, at Macao, 27th April; exchanged the 
customary salute with the forts there, and the: Com- 
modore paid a visit to the Governor. 

Corvette John Adams, Comm’r. Wyman, at Ma- 
cao, May 4. 

Both vessels were at Macao, on the 22d May, and 
would probably remain there until the difficulties be. 
tween the Chinese and the foreign merchants were 
adjusted. 


Wesr Inpia Squapron.—Ship Ontario, Comm’r. 
J. D. Williamson, at anchor at the mouth of Key 
“West harbor, Sept. 14; 6 days from Pensacola, and 
to sail same day for Nassau, N. P., all well. 

Orricers.—J. D. Williamson, Commander; E. 
Farrand, W. E. Hunt, W. I. H. Robertson, J. B. 
Marshall, Lieutenants; G. H. Scott, Master; A. G. 
Gambrill, Surgeon; J. K. Duer, J. B. Clitz, A. Bry- 
son, J. Beaumont, G. Edwards, W. Jamesson, and 
Win. W. Basset, Midshipmen; E. Whitten, Gunner. 

MEDITERRANEAN Squapron.—Frigate Brandywine, 
Captain Bolton, was expected to have sailed from 
Hampton Roads on Monday last. The following 
officers were omitted in the list published in the 
Chronicle of Sept. 12: 

Addison Garland, Lieut. Commanding Marines. 

C. Seaforth Siewart, Captain’s Clerk. 

Wm. B. McCann, Purser’s Clerk. 

Passengers.— Assistant Surgeon, B. T. Magill ; 
Josiah Watson, Lieut. Marines. 


Exptorine Squapron.—Ships Vincennes, Peacock, 
and Relief, brig Porpoise, and schooner Flying Fish, 
at Callao, June 25, and expected to sail in company 
on the 4th July. The schooner Sea Gull was hourly 
expected from Cape Horn. Officers and crew all in 
good health. 

The whole squadron (except the Sea Gull) sailed 
from Callao on the 13th July, full of provisions— 
destination unknown; supposed to be the Sandwich 
Islands. 


Paciric Squapron.—Frigate Constitution, Captain 
Turner, spoken at sea, Aug. 23, 49 days from Ha- 
vana, and within 4 or 5 days sail of Rio Janeiro. 

Ships Lexington, Captain Clack, and Falmouth, 
Captain McKeever, at Callao, Aug. 6. 





The large and well equipped company of U. S. 
Flying Artillery, under the command of Captain 
Ringgold, passed through this city on Saturday 
morning, on their way to Fort McHenry, where thoy 
are to be stationed. ‘They are armed with four brass 
six pounders, each drawn by four horses, and accom- 
panied by ammunition cars. The whole are well 
mounted, and their appearance indicates the admira- 
ble fitness of the troops for active and efficient ser- 
vice.—Baltimore American. 





Mititia MoveMEeNts.—The Adjutant and Inspector 
General of the militia of this State, arrived here yes- 
terday, with a view of inspecting the 8th Regiment. 
The organization of the militia appears to be very 
defective, as this regiment has not complied with his 
order, in mustering here for inspection. ‘This dis- 
tinguished oflicer, consequently, was alone on the 
muster-ground. He intends to depart for Attakapas 
to-morrow.—Zberville (Lu.) Guzeite. 


MARRIAGES. 


On Tuesday evening, September 24th, at Burling- 
‘ton, New Jersey, by the Right Rev. Bishop Doane, 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, of New York, to 
SARAH J. NEWTON, daughter of Captain J. T. 
Newron, U.S. Navy. 

In Baltimore, on Tuesday Jast, Lieut. A. G. 
SLAUGHTER, of the U. 8S. Navy, to EMILY 
LOUISA, daughter of Mr. Joun Ranpat1, of that 
city. 

At Cold Spring, N. Y., on the 28th ult., ROBERT 
P. PARROTT, Esq., late of the U. 8. Army, to MA. 
RY, daughter of the late Peter Kemsxe, Esq., of 
New York. 

At the residence of the British Chargé d’ Affaires, 
Lima, on the 28th June, by the Rev Jarep L. 
Exuiott, Chaplain of the U. S. Exploring Expedi- 
tion, DAVID CHRISTIE, Esgq., of the House of 
McLean, Rowe, & Co., of Lima, to Senora CAR- 
MEN GUTIERES DE MULGREW. 
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DEATHS. 


On the morning of the 4th day of October, at the 
residence of P. P. Mayo, in the Borough of Norfolk, 
Mrs. PEGGY EYRE PARKER UPSIIUR, wife of 
Lieut. Georce P. Upsnur, in the 25th year of her 
age. For several years anterior to her death, she was 
a communicant in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and was a lady of most exemplary piety and benevo- 
lence. Her remains are removed to the county of 
Northampton for interment. . 

At his homestead, in the Bay Side, Talbot county, 
Md., on the Ist instant, CHARLES SMITH, in the 
77th year of his age. He was a native of Talbot 
county, and one of those Exstern shore men whose 
active services in the Chesapeake bay were made so 
available in the spring and autumn of 1781, just 
prior to the surrender of Cornwallis, at Yorktown. 
He was but eighteen when he entered, as a volunteer, 
on board the barges, where he remained so long as 
the exigency of the times rendered it necessary, 

In New Orleans, Lieut. JOSEPH P. HARRI. 
SON, formerly of the U.S.A. The deceased was 
| proceeding to T’exas, when after two days illness of 
\the prevailing epidemie, he breathed his last. 

In New Orleans, of yellow fever, in the 24th year 
of her age, CAROLINE, wife of Freperick WiLkiN- 
son, formerly of the U. S. Army. 


—y—— 


“MILITARY CONTROL, OR COMMAND AND GOV- 
ERNMENT OF THE ARMY: By an Officer of the Line.”— 
A pamphlet of about eighty puges, bearing the above ttle, has 
been published at this office, where a fUw copics are on sale, It 
is an argument to prove the necessity of separating the Staff from 
the Line of the Army, and divesting the former of al) nulitary 
rank—making it, in short, a civil office entire:y. 

Price, by the single copy, 50 cents—or %5 per dozen. 

‘The above pamphlets may be had of the following persons : 














Weeks, Jordan & Co., Boston. 
John A. Kyle, New York. 
C,. Berard, P. M., West Point. 


Carvy & Hart, Philadelphia. 


F. Lueas, Baltimore. 
F. ‘Payior, Washington. 
Bell & Entwistle, Alexandria. 
Cc, Hall, Norfolk, 

J. W. Randolph, Richmond. 


07 Officers at a distance, w™ wish only a single copy, or a 
small number, and cannot find asum convenient to remut, pee | 
pay to any Paymaster of the Army within their reach, who will 
receive the money. 

COMPILATION OF REGISTERS 
OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES ; 
1815 to 1837,—inclusive ; 
by WM. A. GORDON. 


ORDERS for the above work, addressed, po.t paid, to the 
Compiler, Washington City, will receive immediate attcntion. 
Aug. 29—4t 
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